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In Record Time the Master “Six” 
Has Sold Itself to the Nation 


Public opinion has endorsed our own belief in the This phenomenal sales record is simply the result of unusual 
new Chalmers “ Six.” value in the Master “ Six.” 


a re h “Six” th ; For the 1914 Chalmers “ Six” sells itself. 
ecord sales prove the new ix the most popular We have made strong claims for the new “ Six”—claims that 


of all Chalmers Cars, East, West, North and South have caused a sensation in the motor world. 


this Master car has leaped to instant favor. Vet covery claim hee been proved. 


We began shipping 1914 cars the last of August. In The Chalmers Standard Road Test reveals the Master “Six” 
September we received twice as many orders as we through a course of sprouts which can neither hide its defects 
could fill. In October we shipped 1,111 cars—the big- nor exaggerate its virtues—a trial such as not one owner in a 


gest single month’s sales in the history of the Chalmers SARSRE EE WEEE give Bis cnr. 


Company. In November we had more orders on our books for 
the new “Six” than for any other model we ever built. In Decem- Here are extracts from a few of the scores of letters we have received from 


. . : owners of the Master “Six.” Read how this great new car is making good 
ber, instead of slowing down for the winter, we are SUNSUNE the wherever motor cars are used. And please feel free to write any Chalmers 


big Chalmers factory full force. The country over, Chalmers owner. We rest our case for the new “Six” with the opinions of the people 
dealers have been unable to fill all their orders. to whom it has sold itself 


Read What These Owners Say About the Master “Six” 


Price Doesn't Indicate Real Value I bough yore Mode ‘ 24 ha p domagee tiene I was convinced Needs Only One Transmission — 
. . it was the ur wante and that it would ride si hil y 
I did not believe there was a car built at anything like the price I am oe than pleased : as demonstrated 
hat would do what this wonderful ‘ Six" does Ail I can say is that expectations J.M REYNOL be 300 Chestnut St 
1imed for it has been fulfilled in performance —and ep . 
high as I never believed a car could moun The Best Car for the Price 
y noiseless. The new one-motioa electric starter After driving my new Chalmers ‘Six’ nearly 3000 miles I am even 
one word, " perfect more pleased than when I first received it you doubtless know 
ght into my life a factor of enjoyment for which the this mileage has been distributed ove ot only state high ways but 
for it does not begin to compensate also country roads of all kinds through t! lirondacks and Bernenir 8 
W.L. HARRIS, President Its hill climbing ability, flexibilit " eneral quietness of opera 
New England Furniture & Carpet Co., Minneapolis, Minn tion are particularly commendable ie electric starter and lighting 
system operate perfectly 
Chalmers-Entz Starter Works Perfectly I con — H gre ar for the Pee Cn arket today. | \ 
G, General « »., Schenectady, . 
) expres® my pleasure and satisfaction in the pew 1914 a . , : . ~ 
ni ; Every Claim Fulfilled 


you recently sold me. I have tried ths car out “cr s 
been away on several long trips, over bad roads New “Six” Motor is Ideal My beautiful ¢ 


use for complaint. I wish to state my appre The new “Six” is the most complete and best all-around designed 
working of your new self-starter. Not once since car that has ever been produced and I am more than pleased with the 
s my chauffeur had to leave his seat to crank up whole appearance. The motor is ideal. The electric starter is a master 
a mforteble, luxurious, and in every way a piece. You have reduced everything to its simplest for 


™m 
BERNARD LOWENTHAL, President GEO. B. POOLE, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass New “Six” Best Buy on the Market 


& Embroidery Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
Prefers Master “Six” to Any Other n the thirty days since I received my Chalmers “Six 
Equa!s Highest Priced Car My : Model 2 filled ever n mad t. Lhave driven it over 1000 


This is the plan by which the Master “Six” has sold itself to the nation. 


iS Mor han r 
F. H. ROBERTSON, Se 
Hartford Western Land 


almers 
ad serv t is all that 


FRED A. MAILANDER, Pres ve Mailander 


six-cylinder 24 has given satisfaction far beyond my 
Model 24 “Six” you delivered to me October 11 has expectations 
y since without trouble The pleasure I have had with it is such that I w 1 recommend 
veral high priced cars, and consider the perform t iny of my friends who are considering the purchase of an automobil 
the new Chalmers as good as any car at four or five at any price DAVIS PEARSON, 904 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


You cannot be sure of getting the best automobile value 
Didn’t Know He Had Tools unless you examine carefully the merits of the Chalmers 
od ta knowina how the Medel 26 in which Bre Master “Six” and make a careful comparison with other 
factory Saturday evening last, has behaved cars. We offer you the way to such examination and com- 
pokey fe pes a parison — The Chalmers Standard Road Test. Any Chal- Easy Riding; Strong Polling 
Pt gg ey me prose: war mee Bigs mythos mers dealer will be glad to give you this test at your own ictal cae alin tolacaiee ooale 
ols there were. The starter never failed convenience. Catalog on request. adil aeeen aie tena patter - 


CHEATWOOD, 1511-1513 EB. Main St., Richmond, Va 


rove the « i ot ve time with greatest The £ sa Arve 
} ; 
TUCKER, Secy ail ‘ nal-Crazett Mattoon, Ill Its abilit 


Car Itself Better Than Our Claims Chalmers Motor Company, pun 73 milk : myer oh 


oe on tie " 
1914 Chalmers “Six” is, in my on, a better car than any corners as though 


take on the market at the same price Detroit ALFRED B. KOCH, The LaSalle & Koch Co 
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THé& LUMP OF GOL 


HE little narrow-gauge train went balancing DD iG The thing is all set for you, ju « desti 
like a tightrope walker across the last, high, y NE, That pocket which means your fortune ma » fort 





















creaky trestle; then rattled down into a cut, ght years of digging away from where tart. and 

and emerging entered, with a naive cry of ILLUSTRATED BY H. T DUNN uu may stop after d geing seven years eleve 
triumph, its terminal, the months and twenty , 
depot of Red Dog. Only a ie ™ at oe aw. davs. Or it ma , t 
few weeks before a heavy one blow of th . 
Concord stage, the relic of | ees ee Rey oe apa a from where i ti of 
days of romance, had still a . g: and may give 
galloped daily over hill and | the " , 
dale between the | the do t. And 
overland and this small but ears and < : 
important mining town; but SC h of r gernail 
now its inhabitants pos- | m t 
sessed the customs of citi- oO it 
zens who live along rails of ’ ‘ i uiming a 
steel. I ou rT } g down 

A third, at least, of the uur head the shower of 


population was here at th 
station; the men had a 
brushed, sleek appearance 
of having stopped at the 


washstand and of ha 


gold 
“How is the pocket 
mine?”’ I asked again, tor 


} } 


e seemed not to have heard 








Tre 
sat in the bootblack’s ch: The old freshenthusiasm 
and the girls, far more n flamed aga n his eves 
merous, walking in twos a Great!” he serted 
threes, wore light, bright- cheerily ] K wer 


colored dresses, the ver} very near something now 
freshness of which somehow 


toldofa ve ry lor gday passed 


The indications have beet 
good tor a month lL he rm 


in wrappers list 


stifling heat. 





are all excited 
‘Who have you orking 
rn : . ave you t ‘ 
Three buses were DacKked s 
against the curb; and three 
men, with caps, bawled si- 


on it? 
‘I've grubstaked W 


kelmann and a ( 





multaneously: “Grand Pal- named Stewa they get 

ace!” “Great Western!” one-third } 

and “Goldea Eagle!”” My *‘Winkelma I sa 

brother, who wus waiting, | liscontented Hi ‘ 

seized me by the arm and till that fe 

charged me through the gig- “Why He 

gling girls. e aX ‘ 
“T haven't brought the He's fa 1 

buggy,” he explained. “I I suppose I 


thought you would like to 
walk through the town for 





old times’ sake.” With | ghtl 
which I cordially agreed. ‘Old a a 
So we walked along the } claimed 
main street, which, in spite H 
~ of its new concrete side- perched < » . 
walks, had changed but lit- the town, whicl ferrins 
tle. There was yet an aston- its guich and typhoid 


ishing number of swinging 
doors and behind them jan- 
gling pianos; there were 
nany boots and many som- 
breros; and lurid ladies 
loitered about, easily ac- 
cepted by democratic 





























groups. As we walked I cast “Another ru ‘ 
side glances on my brother. Ever since he had left hor 
I did not likehis appearance. | A 4 OE a a FS ears be ‘ e 
There was in his cheeks that Stewart Carried the Heavy Mass of Metal Toward Us xept her ‘ 
queer redness, that sort of ot | accide ie 1 
internal inflammation which usually announced one of his nervous breakdowns: those haps to an inborn inability to take care himself, bu h at 1 
nervous breakdowns caused by the exaggerated multiplicity of his enterprises, his faith singular character of pursuing fatality. “‘What have you done 
in mer and subsequent disillusions. “Oh, on the Big Oak Flat. M iggy broke in two. Of course the horses ran awa 
“You're near another breakdown,” I came near saying; “look out!” Instead I said: We had reached the top of the knoll where stood his bungalow, but he took 1 
How is the pocket mine?” first to the stable 
3esides the vague trouble I had discerned in his rare letters, it was the pocket mine “T want to show you the wreck,” he explained. He opened the wide d and I 
that had done most to cause my visit. Of all his enterprises nothing amused me like his stood before what looked at first like a gigar spider—an intricacy of twisted and 
pocket mining; for pocket mining is like life itself. In ordinary quartz mining you dig broken spokes, rir tire haft and splintered box. “I had it dragg« 
along a vein that contains, right along, more or less gold; but in pocket mining you start miles,”’ he explained proud! “It had landed at the bottom of the Tuolumne Ra 
digging along a pure white vein, absolutely virgin of the precious dust, but withi: “You might have left it there,” I observed. 


which— somewhere— all ready for you, lies a pocket of absolutely pure gold. “I don't yw. It t of any use, of é tit’s a teresting — re 


interesting 
er ol fact. 
ooping, I Vas ver the 


like a natur 


going 
list 


The buggy 


neces over 
had 


strong 


fossil bo 


been one yt those | gi 


vehicles peculiar, | think, to 
American builder There 
strong, resilient frame, 
springs, that in turn 

on the this 

the x, with its 

ide of the 

had gone 


axle, It 


1 . j 
4X1e8 ind or 


r said 
the bugg; in two 
under him. |] ned the break 
ished. Half of the ul 


irreguiar , with 


aston- 

a rough, 
the other 
to the touch—the evident work of 


and was 
was as it should be 
long splinters; but 
vy. Lsearched and found the companion piece on 
other side of the frame. The same phenomenon 
mooth cut halfway through the wood; 

plintered tear. Before it had yielded 
frame had been half sawed 


eces beneath my brother's 


there-—a 
rough, 
id broken, the buggy 
ugh! I placed the pi 


with an absent-minded 
We went on to ard the 

porch he turned suddenly) 
“T shouldn't have 

he said to me. “ Not 
“No, George,” |! 


enetTl 


house we reached the 


to me, 
» world, I rank,” 
one enemy, Frank!” 


“You should 


in enemy in tl 


replied. have no 
an enemy!” he 

repeater 
Looking at him I fel 


abruptly rising through me 


strong the old fraternal tendernes 

The Great Dane, tied to his kennel, barked much 
that night and fretted at the end of his chain; I heard 
him dully through the enveloping torpor of a heavy 
but restless sleep. When finally I woke the bark had 
risen to a frenzy, though I had the clear knowledge 
that which awakened me, but a sense of 
i knew what this was. On the 
other side of the room, through the darkness, my 
brother’s cot felt empty. So sure was I that it was 
empty I did not pass near it as I slipped out; and it 
was with no surprise I found my brother on the veranda 
of the bungalow. He was leaning out, with both hands 
on the rail, searching the darkness with his 
while his voice, low and constrained, 
sought to quiet the dog’s bark, which was 
baffled The night was a 
beautiful one—- moonless, but sparkling hard 
The ground about the house was 
The thick 
was into its 


it was 


not 


absence. in a minute 


now one of anger. 
with star 
bare for some three hundred feet. 
and it 
blackness he was looking with an 
brought 
into one taut line. 

“What is it?”’ I murmured. 

His posture char ged He drew 
head and relaxed himself. 


chaparral then begar 
indistinct 


intentness that his neck and chin 


back his 


“Tt's nothing,” he said 
“But 
nothing 


why ao here for 


you out 


come 


“The dog would: It’s that 
cat, 1 “s 

“What cat? 

“There i it that lives yonder in the 
chaparral. He is a domestic cat racially, 
but you would think him a wildcat. He's 
ordinary size, leaps like a leopard 
He 
times and 
kitchen. When 
nered he'll face you and spit like animated 
poison. Martin—the Dane—hates him, of 
course, with the most vigorous hatred. It 


tme sleep. 


unpose, 


twice the 
impudence of a skunk. 
Into my 


food from my 


and has the 
right house at 


cor 


must have been that cat tonight.” 
We strolled along the veranda 


round the house 


clean 
several times, looking up 
throwing now and then a still 
toward the chaparral. 


it the stars, 
suspicious glance 
t 
cud of his disapprobation. 
“Let's go to bed,” said my brother abruptly. 
We did that and after 


ably the brea} 


a while found sleep; it was 


we got up the sun was already warm on the hill. 


brother's Chinese servant had left him two wee 
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brother, goir g out on the porch, 
stumbled over a box lying there. 
He stooped and examined it. 

“By Jove, we are in luck!” he 
cried. “‘Freshtrout! Ben Green 
must have been here this morn- 
ing—early, I guess.” 

“Who is Ben Green?” I asked. 

“He is the foreman of a lumber 
camp up in the hills. Whenever 
he comes to town he brings me 
trout from the stream up there.” 
He had a hatchet by this time and 
was attacking the box. 
he murmured as he pried care- 
fully, ‘that he didn’t stay to have 
his little nip. We must have been 
sound asleep.” 

The cover flew with a 
crackling sound; and iridescent in 
a beam of the sun a row of beau- 
tiful rainbow trout appeared on 
their bed of green. 

“Quick!” cried my brother, 
stepping back into the kitchen; 
“a little flour, bacon and a hot 
frying pan!” 

It was while we bustled about 
these things that the dog Martin’s 
rose in a roar—at first of 
warning, then of fury. Wesprang 
out. On the box, which we had 
left so carelessly out there, an ani- 
mal squatted, so large, sostrangely 
misshapen by his posture, that at 
first I did not know what it was; 
and at the uninterpreted sight I 
felt a shiver rise up my spine and 
settle at the base of my hair. The 
animal sprang back, leaped the 
railing withincrediblegrace, struck 
the ground, and started trotting 
the flat, its head 
high, a fish lying crosswise 
in its half-open jaws—and 
I saw that it was a cat, a 
domestic but bigger 
than any I had ever seen, 
with heavy muscles and a 
powerful chest, vaguely re- 
minding one of a stallion. 

“Quick! My gun!” my 
brother whispered, reach- 
ing his hand within the 
kitchen and withdrawing it 
holding a rifle. He passed 
it to me. “Take a shot.” 


~ Queer 


open 


voice 


across 


cat, 


The dog’s bark 
ud sunk to a rumbling growl; Martin was chewing the 


prob- 
in our rest that was responsible for it. Wien 
My 


cs before; 


so we set out to cook our own breakfast, which al! Cali- 


fornians can do 


It was while engaged 


in this that my 


We Cowered Low and Close to the 


The cat 
chaparral. It 
the gun. 
the stock to my 
just then 
high in the air, 
dicularly. It 
ground, gave o 
looking with st 
“I didn’t sh 
My brother 
“You didn’t 
Be 


W e walked 


Ca 
game. 
streak toward 
1 1 


ecide voice, 


fawningly aske 


The cat ay 
sign of a wou 
mouth, whic! 
see where the s 
flanks. 

“Here, 
diligence.” 

He held the 


disappeare¢ 


tye 
Singie loose Cla 


“*I wonder w 
the stiffening « 

My attentior 
was standing 1 
four legs 


horse stand on 


apart 


turned to us, 
misery. He oy 


that broke off st 


He made one 
then was still 


When we ha 


fish in the box. 


belly of each | 
something besi 
sprinkle of a w 


in some mysterious manner 


nausea. 
“We must g 
a ye said 
A little later, 
clanking stove, 
fire. 
“It’s better 
amazing remar 
““What sort 
asked. 


“Ben Green‘ 


silent a momer 


d thre« 
It was two hundred feet away by t! 


to my 1 


George 


December 27, 1913 


hundred feet to each the 
hundred by the time I had 
I time I held 
I pumped the cartridge in; i 
hment, | ( 
with rearing forepaws, and descend per} 
its tail, went 


ne kick and lay still. 


had made one 


houlder. 
ilense aston) 


lit on its te 


over sidewise 


I stood where I was, 
upor at my gun. 

oot!” I said. 

burst out laughing. 

,” he agreed. “You 


} 


slowly across the flat tow: 


had released the 
the cat 

He fretted and 
d permission, 
there, dead t 
I d on it. T 
had gone wide in it 


harp teeth had to 


was broker 


without obt: 


yond dout 


fish 


1 into the 


k of the 


went Da 


n an extraordinary 


on ¢ ide base r i 


ce that was bleedi g to dex 


lull of 


were 
ened 


ort 


d gone back to 

They had beer 
ay a wisp oO! sweet 
des the grass: in the 
hite powder, the 


+ 


et that analyzed, 

my brother George. 

though, hearing | I 

I saw him stuff the last fish int 


not to investiga 
KK. 


.. ét 
f . ‘ 
of a fellow is 


it. “Ben Green packs his 


This morning it came in a box,” he said. 


When we saddled our horses 
mine it was much later than | 
had meant to go in on Winkelmann and Stewart a 

’ 


lunch. The firs 


the main str 


rough trail through corroded country, 
ning of the timberline, 


wound betwee 


and set out for the 
we had expected itt 


agauopt 


t part ofthe way was easy 
+t and out on the road. Then we too 

rose to the be git 
and the trail became a ribbon that 


n huge boulders halfway up the side of a 


gulch, with a vertical wall on the left, and on the right a 


sheer drop toa 


way with the sagacity of a mule. 
vision of the gy 


ahead, of the | 


sort of horrible fascination. 


I had a gray that pic: 
On his back, 


foaming river. 
mnastics he was performing; but the hoofs 
yay my brother rode, held my eyes with a 
Now and then we came to ar 
amphitheater carved out of tl 

of the hill, and fora moment the hor 
swaggered freely across soft turf dotted 
with mariposas. . 

Thus for some two hours: 
slipped down a thousand feet 
again a land denuded and eater 
with past diggings of men, and car 
suddenly on the cabin, in 
hot with sun. 
against the rock; higher up, down the 
rock, a waterfall descended 
rockets of spray to a green pool; from 
the pool to the house a pipe had been 
laid; and at the sight of that pipe I 
said to myself: “The men that live 
here live in comfort.” 

Nor was my impression altered when 
we had entered. The two men 
still lingering about their mid 
repast; the room blue with 
ragrance of tobacco; they lounged in 
comfortable campchairs. From the 
rafters sacks of flour, hams and si 
of bacon hung suspended; the shelves 


asmall circus 


The cabin was backed 


same 


were 
lay 


was 


aes 














bent under pyramids of tinned 
remembered with an 
brother's pro- 


foods. I 
inward smile my 
verbial reputation as a provide r 
for those he grubstaked. Of 
twenty he had grubstaked, that 


reputation said, one worked and 


nineteen got iat 
These belo 


teen, I thought, as, having ac- 


wed to the nine- 


cepted a chair, | observed them. 
Here it was past two o'clock and they were still about that 





table. They had started up from their chairs almost 
brusquely at our coming, but now they were again reclin- 


ing on the long, low seats with an ease that was not quite an 


that was almost an ostentatior 





light-haired, 
i shoulders—“‘A 
running along 


Stewart, the Canadian, was a big fellow, 


with blue e) 





strong man, you thoug , until y 








those sinews, those powerful line me with astonish- 
ment on a chin that ran into the neck like water—a chin 


that was not a chin. 

Winkelmann, the little since 
Same squat, power- 
you-know-me 


German, had changed very 





assumption of great fran speech, and with that 
same something about I did not like—that 





subtle something which when I had first 


known him five years before; which, since that, had puz- 
zled me often as i remembered him; and which even now 
evaded me irritatingly—a something I did not like and 


could not name 


He rose after a while, finding that we had not eaten, and 


prepared us a lunch. He handled the pans with a sort of 
diligent tenderness w! pro ed him to be one of those 
bachelor bon vivants one finds occasionally among pros- 
pectors; and the results were worthy. His hot ; 

biscuits were perfect; his coffee, aroma itself; and the 
small rainbow tr inked out of the stream but two 
hours before, he explained—-were so delicately crisp that 


one took them by the tail and ate them right down from 


the head. 


j. 








With our biscuits open and spread be » us, he said: 

“Wait a minute! 1 tiptoed to corner of the 
cabin, where stood a great Casi on a flat st« He reached 
down into it and returned with a pat of butter, firm, cold, 
white, with little droy of dev t 

‘Yo lt ive J food nt er there ] 1 

“Best in the world!” he answered heartily “Keeps 
things fe—where we want them—away from heat, 
prying hands and beasts 


1 with a sort of begging 


Maybe the Canadian 




























His Voice, 
Low and 
Constrained, 
Sought to 
Quiet the 
Dog's Bark 





We Took a Rough Trail Through Corroded Country 





ntion to their cor 


thought it better not to d 


forts; but the boastful 








“Just come and see tl r—-just look at it!” he 
shouted inviting 
I rose and went to the barrel, and admired it 





pipe from the waterfall behind the cabin entered | 





driy ped into the barrel a musical and cool trickle. 
cut into the barrel hallwa ip Irom the bottom let ou 


A . tt } ‘ } 
overtiow. Above this ii e lake o cool, ever-changing 








g 
fluid small shelves held the meats, the eggs, the itter and 
the cream, 

“You're a wonder, Winkelmann!” I said. Lookingdown 
I could see my face refiected in the diminutive pool nd 
beneath, the bottom. it’s s I said idl how 
near the bottom looks through clear water thu 

“Yes—just like in a creek, isn’t it?” said Winkelma 


“Just as in strean I agreed 

“Only more so,’ prompted the Ger 
ain’t it?” 

“It does seem more 
on what we were saying. 

I turned away; 
surprised at the way his eye 
And his expression was one 
struggled with awe. “He 
I thought. 

We were still loitering about the tal 
noon, and it was almost timidly that 
suggested we look over the pocket mine. 
all four l. Itwa 


and as my giance fell on Stewart | 
were still glued on his partner 


now 





envies 








and entered the tunnel. 
exploitation; we had to bend double—at times to craw 
All along here a small white vein, virgin cf gold id beer 


taken out in the } ope of coming a ist t é é il of 
pure gold. 

Probably several generations of miners had come hers 
and hoped and toiled—and finally had give 1} M 


brother’s men had been at it a year. 
place where they had started. 
ago,” he said later. 

A few steps farther we came to the enc 
faced the small white vein. His w 
done wonderfully little in the past month! 
to my brother as we 


He pointed to the 


** And we were here a mont} 


rkmen had 


riding back. 


month, na 

He smiled. 

“They've let up a little in the last 
month; 
There have 

and the rock is hard.” 

o me,” I 


“What arrangement have youwiththem? 





working hara be 
fore. 


montt 


1 
been several holi lays 


look 80 sald 
“T grubstake them; and whenever a pocket is found 
they'll get one-third. 

“But supposing that they do 
fortune like that,” I objected; 
them from keeping the fact 
with all of it?” 

“Oh, I inspect tine g 
near something good I've 
month. Then the only way out 
by the town. They 
my hearing of it.” 


“Pretty thin guaranty 


a POcKe a 


is to 


come or 
“what 


prevent 


secret and getting awa 


workings pretty often. We'ré 
too, been expecting it for a 
is along this trail and 


leave very well without 


them swing and 
or doubled big | 
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heard the name of Mitch Car- 

when it was being tossed back 

and forth in a conversational bout by 

two trainmasters and a division engineer. 

f us sat in an anteroom at head- 

Each waited to see the general 

ager-— the trainmen being by no means 

his immediate inferior 
to report, but hi 

‘While I'm sidetracked here to chin the 

M. about nothing in particular,” 

, trainmaster at West Oakland, 

Bakersfield, 

‘I'm wondering what has become of young 

Mitch Carmany—he that did a bit of 


my yard some time back.” 


who had come in 


1 
3 old friends. 
said 


trainmaster at 


rton’s chair arms squeaked as he 
twisted his bulk and fleshed a gray look 
at Meredith. McPherson, the division 
engineer at.Sacramento, shook his head in 
the effort to take in Meredith with one eye 
and Overton with the other. That 

mere mention of the mysterious 

Carmany could 
on the part of these three captains of 


rouse such interest 
men was enough to open both my ears. 
‘Why the mischief doy 
Overton exploded. “I 
his tail lights in 
we got through clearing the cave-in 
at Tunnel Nine, at Tehachapi.” 
“Then you didn’t shunt him into 
the deruiler?’’ asked Meredith. 
“Did I shunt him? Say!’ 


words were like red-hot bolts being toss« 


vu ask me?” 
haven't seen 
not 


four weeks ince 


Overton's 


toariveter in the shops. “Somebody stok 
him on me—that’s what happened! When 
I find out who the thief is just watch me 
tie into him!” 

‘I wouldn’t get hectic,” admonished 
Meredith. “Same thing happened when I 
had him.” 

“You chumps might have known enough 
to keep an eye on his markers,” cut in 
McPherson. “Didn't I have him ahead 
of both of you? And didn’t he streak 
away from a great. future with me, just like 
an engine with the throttle caught? The 
wonder of it all is this: When he left me he was an assistant 
engineer who had just spent a million dollars for the com- 
pany; 1 two weeks later he was working as assistant to 
hman over in Meredith’s yard at West 
What did it, Meredith 


«<? 
vuldn’t hate nm 


1 one-armed swit« 
Oakland. 


. y ou W 


insanity or hypnotism?” 

» so if you knew the truth,” said 

dith slowly. “It’s funny; but I swear I don’t know 

I got Mitch Car any more than I know how I 

lost him a good many months later. What do uny of us 

except that he has more mystery and 

more red neckties about him than any slick youngster that 
has broken inte the company’s payroll in a long time?” 

McPherson hauled out his brier and loaded it to one- 

indred capacity. 


how many 


KnoW about him, 


and-ten-per-cent He was a busy man, 
together with his talking. 

«ld Carm: though I never knew just how,” 

» put the match stub carefully back into his 

He was ollege-cut engineer, but for some 

his first work was in the accounting department. 

uin'’t stick there any more t! he 

laces. When he came 


nt I found that he 


his smoking 


stuck in other 
to me at Sacramento as temporary 
knew the town by reason of hav- 
months there once in the stores depart- 
restled iron pipe and gate valves, and he 
ngine supplies like a hostler.”’ 


The Disappearances of Carmany 


g the double track from Sacramento to 


WAS just 
rarden June 


After he had set stakes for the gangs 
I began to have some respect for the 
, When it 


Junction, 


turn out 


ul at 


came time to 
with a hundred 
not to mention 
Mitch Carmany had 
any more useful than my right arm 

» push him in as resident engineer 


the 
o humps in the yard 


1 buildings 


take chances on spoiling him. I 

for a week before the Garden 

at he thought it crowbar 

a blue pencil | was handing him. In his first six 

s there he made so good that I planned to keep him 
: itil Id He was « hummer!” 


was a 


lied of old age. 


By RUFUS STEELE 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“Remember, he has hummed a 
little for us too,” said Meredith, as 
he reached for McPherson's tobacco. 

“But he was more than an engi- 
neer,”” McPherson went on. “He 

savvied mix-ups like a 
lawyer. You know how 
the congestion after the 
San Francisco disaster 
made the operating peo- 
ple holler for track room 
at Garden Junction 
faster than we could lay 
and ballast. Every time 
Carmany got a mile of 
raiis down they would 
jam the siding full of 
boxes before he could 
get his track surfaced, 
Carmany locked the 
switches 

men used 
Then he spiked the 
track—-the switchmen 
fetched the clawbar. 


the switch- 
crowbars. 





“When the Gang Arrived 


for the Funny Business They Knew Better Than to Rough« House a Friend of Red’s"* 


Mitch schemed to get Tom Risley, the head switchman, 
alone and talk sense with him. When he found that logic 
didn’t mean anything to a switchman he put down his blue- 
prints and sailed into Tom with a corkscrew punch he 
never learned at dancing school. Just as soon as Tom 
could see that logic was as necessary as lanterns in rail- 
roading Mitch let up. After that they got along. 

“The lad worked out a new trick in geometry. He 
showed us that it was a mistake about a straight line being 
the shortest distance between two points. A farmer near 
the Junction had a hog spring exactly where one of the 
tracks was to run. He wanted a fortune for right-of- 
way —you'd have thought the spring spouted champagne! 
Carmany tried to go ahead. The farmer got a sixty-day 
injunctionon him. Itwas then Mitch proved thata curve 
a Dend no locomotive engineer could see at all with a cinder 
in one eye—was about fifty-nine days the quickest distance 
between the two ends of that siding. The way Carmany 
went round the mudhole has still got that farmer guessing. 

“Mitch's troubles came in bunches. I had told him to 
get up one roundhouse with double shifts. The stores 
department sent him the roof timbers but mislaid his 
requisition for the bedplates. Carmany straddled a gaso- 
line jigger, rolled down to Sacramento and flew into the 
bunch in the stores. The last time they had seen him he 
was one of their own clerks; now he was an engineer who 


December 27, 19/5 


knew everything about 
them he needed to know 
and the tl} ings he did 
round the place that morn- 
ing weren't forgotten for 
ayear. He had to hurry to get home ahead of his bedplates. 
A deputy sheriff was occupying the office shack. It seemed 
dirt was needed for a fil! in the yard, and the steam shovel, 
obeying Mitch's orders, had tackled a county road that had 
been turned over to the company but was not formally 
vacated. 

“*T guess the deputy would have pinched the entiré 
nundred men if he hadn't fallen down on trying to write 
Greek names into Mitch logic The 
deputy didn’t recognize logic at all ar he wore 
wouldn’t let Mitch teach him any. 
county supervisor for the district was making an 
speech in the village, boosting his own reélection. 
hurried over, gave the orator a distress 
whisper to him. The supervisor was fussed up at being 
interrupted and shouted that he didn’t have time to hear 


the troubles of a corporation that oppressed the people 


three 


warrants. tried 
that the 


open-air 


Mitel 


gnal and tried to 


Patrolling With a Broomstick 
“\ ITCH climbed up on a drygoods bo: 
crowd just what had happened. ‘Our three hu 
men are stopped from work,’ hesaid. ‘Their wages sto 
They’ve been spending about a thousand dollars a day 
your town. Don’t you think the supervisor ought to call 
off this deputy sheriff when he } 
violation of the law or the public rights?’ The crowd said 
“Yes!” so hard that the supervisor ran all the way 
the shack to hoist the deputy. 
“Mitch had built an oil tank like a baby rou 
hilltop and stuck some steel water tanks up ir 
wherever he set an 


nows there is no actua 


oil column beside the trax 
water column, too, so locomotives could smok« 
up at the same time. He walled up a mountai 
a reservoir to supply this water, and when he 
pipe 
tai 
of trouble. 
water cor 
company, 
about e\ 
right that 
that part of tl ar 
surface. Carm 
knew he would 
in the long run, 
needed wat 
away. Mitch 
his man until 
came down 
with the G. M. 
** Mitch 


} 
here 


worked 
gang all that night 

laid his pipes. For the 
next week a half-witted 
fellow 


from town pa- 
trolled the pipeline with 
a goose gun. Neither 
i tiw BOs Blank nor his lawyer 
dared go near enoug! 
to the half-wit to argue 
And not until the company’s rights had been 
tablished did Blank learn that in making the half-wit's 
goose gun Mitch had used a blackened broomstick 
barrel. 
“‘Carmany’s tur: 


ters. 


for the 
tables would have sati i 
He put the finishing touches on his big job in great shap« 
I went down to the Junction to reward him with a litt) 
piece of information. ‘Now you're through here,’ I told 
him; ‘and just to show how I feel about your work I 
going to keep you on the division right along.’ 

““*What’s my future?’ he wanted to know. 

***You'll be regular assistant engineer,’ I promised him 
‘When I die or get promoted you'll be division engineer 
In time you ought to become district engineer, and a bright 
one like you might even get to be assistant chief engin 
of the system by the time the frost is on his whiskers 

McPherson stoked the brier evenly with a pencil. 

“Well, what did Mitch Carmany say to all that 
demanded Overton, the gigantic trainmaster of Bakers 

McPherson grinned and replied: 

“He said the company doctor had told him I 
live a million years. I thought, of course, he’d ju 
chance of being my permanent assistant. He pron 
his answer the next day— and next day he was gone. He 
vanished as clean as a mogul engine crossing a 
paper trestle. I gave up searching when I found he had 


a jewele r. 


tissue- 








settled all his affairs and taken all his red neckties with 
hin. It was two weeks before I knew that the idiot who 
had been drawing pay as assistant engineer of my divisio: 
Was putting in ten hours a day learning switching at West 
Oakland yards. I'm 


: ew 


I was too peeved to go after him, bi 


willing to forgive him now and take him back; s 
come down to see whether - 

“Yep; Mitch Carmany learned switching under One- 
Wing Jackson in my corroborated Trainmaster 
Meredith. “He arrived one day with a card from the Old 
Man telling me to put him on at the bottom. He didn’t 
look much like a fellow who had been frittering «way a 
million of the company’s money, and you know he alw: 

The 
roughnecks of the yard crew didn’t fall in love with him. 
i guess any college man might have hard work learning the 
password of that bunch. One-Wing treated Mitch pretty 
well; but as soon as he got to running with the cannon- 
balling crew between the Mole and West Berkeley his 
merry time began. One fellow didn’t want to pair with 
him fer fear he would leave a switch open. 

ted Flanigan told Mitch he 

chuck him under the wheels down in the furniture-factory 

eds. Now Red’s pet goat was that he 
He could string words together faster than he could cars 
even if he didn’t know what they meant. About the i 
omebody was to be scared into thinking he was going ur {x 
t iture tracks, Mitch had 
Flanigan rolling off speeches to him on a car roof, and wt 


yard, 


got tonguetied when you asked him about himself. 





was engineering a plot to 


was a born orator. 


the wheels over on the fur 


e gang arrived for the funny business they knew a ‘ot 


better than to rough-house a friend of Red’s.” 


Mitch Wants to be a Wiper 


“T WAS ready to make Mitch an assistant yardmaster 
Old Man told me to set him to firing. He 
spent three months in the cab of a switch engine; and when 
I asked whether I could do something for him, meaning 
could I get him a regular fireman’s run, he said what I could 
at the regular examination for 
He hadn't wasted a minute in that 
him through a stiff exam. he won 


when the 


do was to give him a crac hn 
! comotive engi 1eerTs 


cab; and when we put 


his papers hands down. I told him he would have to stay 
in the left-hand seat until he had served a fireman’s full 


time, when I would get him rated an engineer; but the 
simpleton begged me for a job in the roundhouse. 

‘“** Why, you'd have to break in there as a wiper,’ I said. 

““*That’s me!” he ‘Lemme wipe.’ 

“By this time I'd given up trying to make him out. He 
was the first man ever to make a practice of falling out of a 
good job into a rotten one in my yard without the aid of 
liquor, and I passed him up as the original human pigs-in- 
clover. When he ‘t wiping he was packing the jack 
round. The gang had him picking up all the hot iron in 
the place He hadn't been setting locomotive valves very 
long before he invented one that was easier to set. 

“When I had made up my mind Carmany was sane 
ing except how to get ahead I began to 

a good future for him with me.” 

McPherson and Overton snorted in The West 
Oakland trainmaster disregarded the sarcasm and went on: 
leave the roundhouse 

After that he rode 
for improving the 


trains alone and made suggestions Ior 


Say 8. 


Was 





f ough on every 


) +! ] ‘ 
do alittle plarning. I saw 


unison. 
‘7 fixed things so Mite l could 


for a month. 





ns with me 


“Mitch Saited Into 
Tom With a 
Corkscrew Punch 
He Never Learned 


at Dancing Ichooi"’ 
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swite! 


suggestions were good enough to try ou 


something in view for that fellow. You 
my specialty is jockeying the circus 
all four sections will hit the haytowns ir 


the big show without holding up the li 
let the elephant get by. Well, I ha 
pe ron the Wild West Show 
inder my eagle eye, but 
me. ‘If he gets thre igh 


Indians,” I said to n 








c over the 
without 
without knoch 


paint off the 


going to make his eyes stick out by offerir 
make him my assistant.’ We told thes 


by at San José and deadhe 
] } 





and the next day that! 
Had what? 
‘You can te 








i in he was a issista tr master 
a it , I Ye 4 ‘ ergo tr t 
Did ou kidnay a? 
hidnap nothing!” rumbled Overtor 
is bulk. “Two of my freights went o 
the same time and this Mit armal 
headquarters to help out the emerge 


his little wreck in a way t 


ound. He wired some! i or other a got 


= missik 
»*tay. Ina week he was my assistant. After a long d 
orking with the tourist traffic, which seemed to be |} 
now , he would stick at some lonely crossing half he ni 
xploding torpe does under unsuspecti g engin re 


When he caught an er 





ineer off guard he would take a 
ride with him in the cab and talk 
made out reports on the boys, but I think usually he 
have a stamp to mail the report. 

““Mitch had been with 
the division was in such nice shape that I wanted t 
him as my son, when Tunnel Nine caved in. The 
being retimbered, you know, and the timbers got afire. We 
sealed the tunnel and pumped it full of carbon-dioxide, but 
the cave-in had already occurred. I got Mitch on the 
*phone and told him to make Teha: hapi quick in any way 
he could and turn it into a division point. 

“IT knew we'd have to turn 
of that closed tunnel and transfer passe 
round it. In forty 
gave me Mitch’s O. S. 
automobile without waiting to build a road. 
wheels of the automobile had all they could do to beat the 
rear wheels down that mountain. 

“Mitch had things ready in three hours. He 
all the box cars in the ne ighborhood, ran them on to a sid 
ing and turned them into eating and sleeping quarters for 
trainmen and for the gangs of workmen that were already 
arriving to tackle the tunnel. He took ff 
trains, whisked them in autos round the tunne! 
he had scraped in a night; and presently the regular trains 

He didn't 
he jollied the passengers in his autos and made them feel 
that they were having a 
company. 

“The grub trai: 
eating dinner in the box cars began to holler for something 
the Greek 


matters over. He alwa 


didn't 
me about a year, and his end of 
> adopt 


hole was 


trains back from both ends 


gers a d 


He had gone over a mountain in an 


The front 


grabbed 





passengers 0 


over a road 


were almost on the schedule. stop at that 


1 
great lark at the expense of! the 


3;wered lhe trainme 


layed somew here, 


besides prunes; tunnel busters were about to 
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ni gu 1 skipp 
1 found } 
‘ . 
atv 
1 | wire hat th 
i 
He Did Not nad t teriously d 
Descend Uatil peared 1 got ar 
Leng After a yer tw : 
Murray Had right I don't nce 
Reared Him , 1 iy ‘ 
stand I hirt 
self Silent 
ea ‘ ‘ mpa 
Ll’ ve eve know 
ae her use ‘ | 
should ! e guessed 
tha i » 
even a crackerjacth could turn somersau r | ) 
every traditi and rule of the railroad game 


‘Nor I!” ex j 
‘I don’t claim to savvy it either M 


roared Uverton. 


; , ; 4 ; 
el L've yme here today »ask the G. M. to 





division [or kee! 


and chain him to my 


The Old Man Explains 


HE deer of the tuner effice enema’. Tha ammerel we 
ager stepped out rhree men leaped nil muita 


ne isly, but it was Meredith who f'rst laid a on tne 
and shouted 


I’ve come 


after Mitch Carmany and e got to have 
him. Where's he hiding? 

McPherson and Overton tried to he same 
thing at the same time lhe gener gre ept all 
three laces with a omprehending ey ind mi ded 
I itive engineer to reverse thro ‘ Out hye | 
door of the inner office ‘ nee oung ? th 
orignt e eyes and a 1S) i 

Mit 1” sh ed his three former | The 
ing man gr t om With ¢ of the 
Gentleme i the genera ire i 
orry I can't t ir. Mitchell ¢ ‘ . 
i ol yo he | may } e to tu P 
‘ ou fell » I He y ‘ 
oungest di 1M tendent 
Overton got t rst 
t do +] ssing mean? 
l t ere the G. M. 1 
ive been | ily } g to tr Car 
prese 1M ) ] ire ing! 
has seemed somewhat errat nl ' eme 
ol i, | re hel i my oO W ‘ 
en so Du dur g the past two or t ‘ 
na 1 } t take time to expla rhe 
ent em eve my oldest friend 
ihe stud t el f the I pee Dbega 
i that year Vice-Pre lent Julius Krutts< 
h the personal appro of E. H. H 
1— promulgated a plan he h wi ) 
hort cut to the official chairs of the I 
r young men whose feet could bear to have 
horns set close together. The a lent te! 
etting men’s works prove their worth } 
eased to bring the fittest to the top, but ti 
iltof delivering men whose youth and e1 
had been pretty well spent in getting there. 
This road regularly made a practice ve 
ng in its men who proved themselv« kK itt 
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HERE 
row 


in Europe. It JY 
LL 


reverberation T 


wae a 


downstairs 


vy SS TRA TE 
rumbled through the 

underworld slums of Continental politics, and on a far- 
away frontier hillside a little band of earnest-eyed gentle- 
men rose suddenly from behind a rock. Each was attired 
prettily in an accordion-plaited white skirt and red sheep- 
skin boots amusingly turned up at the toes; and each, 
besides, carried a neat small-bore Mannlicher-Schénauer of 
perfected killing power. Across the 
valley, it happened, an equally picturesque band was to 
be seen— another little coterie, each member of which was 
decked in baggy trousers, short boots and a felt tarboosh. 
Observing them, the kilted gentlemen raised their military 
pieces and with one accord let go, browning into the mass. 

Two o'clock had just struck in Wall Street. The Balkan 
War was on; and round the corner in the New Street 
brokerage office of Rooker, Burke & Company, Mr. Pincus, 
one of the firm’s oldest customers, rose with an abysmal 
yawn. 

“Vell,” he cbserved between gapes, “I guess if I get for 
the old woman a Christmas present I buy some ribs and 
shoulders. This here European situation ain’t so good.” 

Pork was Mr. Pincus’ specialty. Any Dummkopf, to use 
could flirt with the rise and fall in 
lo deal in provision futures, however—especially 
required brains as well as imagina- 
tion; and that Mr. Pincus had brains few could doubt. 
For eleven years he had been gambling on margins—“ play- 
ing the Street”’ was what he called it; and to survive that 
long in the market, particularly when one’s only capital is 
a shoestring, argues not only brains but plenty of them 
besides 

As for imagination, Mr. Pincus had plenty of it and to 
spare. For example, in the first half-hour of the Hocking 
panic—that famous ill-fated flurry—the alert gentleman 
guessed what was happening as well as foresaw the out- 
come. He would, indeed, have retired with a fortune but 
for one unforeseer the margin house with which 
he was dealing seemed to have bitten off more than it 
it fuiled when he tried to collect. Afterward, 
referred to this, Mr. Pincus’ comment was 


the latest, most high! 


his own expression, 
stocks. 


ribs and shoulders 


event 


could ( hew : 
whenever he 
characteristic: 

“Vell, that’s part of the double-O and the green 
/—the odds against you in the game.” 

Stretching himself now, he was indolently making his 
way toward Beeks, the manager of the customers’ room, 
when, as he passed a chair in the corner, a hand reached 
At the same instant a voice said 


“Say, old man—just a minute!” 


ain’t 
it? 


out and stopped him. 
hesitantly: 


This Here Easy 
Con Now; I Hear 
Something 

About it Maybe" 





D BY J. J. G 


MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


Oo U-L D 


Mr. Pincus turned abruptly. He long had known 
the speaker, but he never had been familiar with him. 
The reason was perhaps evident. The man, a Mr. 
Jerrold, was reserved to the point of rudeness—a 
silent, preoccupied person who hour after hour sat 
peering curiously at the quotation board, his hat 
drawn down to his eyes, his hands laced together, their 
fingers never for a moment at 
rest. Mr. Pincus made it a 
point, if possible, always to 
steer clear of such fellows, 
Their manner not only chilled 
him—he knew what the man- 
ner betrayed. It was evident 
from symptom that 
Jerrold lived in mortal terror 
that some turn of the market 
would ruin him. 

Of late, besides, the man’s 
air had been more curious 
than ever. Hour after hour 
he sat peering fixedly at the 
board, his narrowed 
queerly, his head bent for- 
ward and weaving slowly to 
and fro. It was the attitude 
of one staring through the 
dark —through that or a 
heavy mist. Pausing, Mr. 
Pincus looked down curiously. 

“Vell?” he asked. 

The man put out his hand, 
and with an awkward fum- 
bling movement he felt about 
until he found the vacant 
chair next to his. 

“Sit down,” he begged. “I want to ask you something.” 

Mr. Pincus sat down, though he did not do so happily. 
In his time he had slipped a two-spot or a V to more ruined 
men than he could remember—“ just to get uptown”; and 
subconsciously he had already begun to wonder how much 
Jerrold would ask. To his surprise, however, it was not 
money—it was advice the man seemed to need. 

“Listen!” said Jerrold. ‘“‘A moment ago you said some- 
thing about Chicago ribs and shoulders.”’ A little shudder 
accompanied the words, and Mr. Pincus could see the man’s 
fingers lace themselves more tightly together. “‘ Really, do 

you know what you’re talking about?”’ The question, 
far from annoying Mr. Pincus, merely made him grin. 

“Vell,” he returned oracularly, “that depends. In 
Wall Street already you know something; it ain’t any 
use—because why? Everybody knows it by then. Only 
you are a good guesser; maybe sometimes you guess 
right before all the fireworks is shot off. Then you 
make a killing.” Here, having delivered this, Mr. 
Pincus leaned back; and, thrusting both hands into 
hisarmpits, he grinned. ‘“‘Get it?” he inquired. 

Whether or not Jerrold got it he did not say. Mr. Pin- 
cus saw the moisture start suddenly on the man’s brow. 

“It’s action I want, Pincus! Action!” he said 
abruptly. “I’ve got to get it right away besides!" 

In the margin shops men that want action are as 
innumerable as the stars, as countless as the sea’s un- 
counted sands. For years, every day in the year, Mr. 
Pincus had heard the word, but never before had he 
known it to be uttered in a tone so dire, so startling in 
its utter hopelessness. He glanced at Jerrold sharply 

“Say,” demanded Mr. Pincus, with a sudden 
return to the vernacular, “‘wes ist los mit you?” 

He rose abruptly. He was frowning. Jerrold, too, 
rose, There was a smile on his face—it was a grin 
rather; and as Mr. Pincus saw it he gasped. Then 
again Jerrold put out his hand; and with that same 
fumbling, uncertain manner he felt round until he 
grasped the back of the chair he had just quit. Now, 
too, Mr. Pincus saw something else. Jerrold’s face had 
turned to a pasty pallor; his lips had colored blue. 

“Action! I’ve got to get it, Pincus!” he said; and 
with his head bent forward he peered vaguely and 
queerly at the quotation board. “‘ Ribs and shoulders 
are going Gown, aren’t they? Aren’t ribs and shoulders 
going down?” 

Mr. Pincus gaped. 

“Say, you ain’t gone short f'm provisions, have 
you?” he demanded, and Jerrold nodded heavily. 

“Yes, I’m short, Pincus—only you haven't told me 


yet! Are ribs and shoulders falling?” 


every 


eyes 


“January Ribs, Pop — They're 9.97". 


December 27, 1915 


“Vat?” cried Mr. 
Pincus, amazed. So 
far from falling since 
morning all the Chi- 
cago list had been 
steadily edging up- 
ward. “Hey! Vat’s 
eating you?” he de- 
manded. “Can’t you 
see the board?” 

And, at that, Jer- 
rold again put out his 
hand, groping about 
him until he had 
found Pincus’ arm. 

‘No, I can’t see 
the board!”’ he an- 
swered queerly. “I 
can’t see anything!” 
Then his voice sud- 
denly broke, scaling 
upward. ‘‘Get me 
out of here, Pincus!” 
said Jerrold thinly, 
“T’ve gone blind!” 


he Sas, 


The days passed, 
departing one by one 
on their way into the 
irretrievable limbo of 
the past. Inturn the 
weeks slipped by, 
bearing with them on 
slow, scuffling feet 
the dying year; aud 
in Rooker, Burke 
& Company’s Mr. 
Pincus still sat star- 
ing at the list of Chi- 

May Ribs — They're 9.78"" cago prices. He was 
scowling. 

Already brown October had merged into sere and pallid 
November; Christmas drew nigh, and now on the Balkan 
hillsides the little band of kilted gentlemen had become a 
myriad, a host. Up and down the valleys and the slopes 
their Mannlicher-Schénauers snicked and guttered; bombs 
crashed and shrapnel screamed; while in their 
stalked the Great Reaper, making harvest home of it. 
Nevertheless, for any influence it had on the Chicago list, the 
Balkan business had been about as effectual as a mothers’ 
meeting or a convocation of Dorcas societies. The market 
in provisions seemed dead. 

“That's right!” averred Mr. Pincus disgustedly. ‘This 
here Geschdft ain’t what a feller c’d expect. Vy, it’s a 
regular bum!” 

Rooker, the firm’s senior member, emerged from his 
office just in time to hear him. 

“Beefing again, Pink?”’ he inquired in the polite, ha 
argot usual to the customers’ room. 

On his face, however, was a grin the sourness of which 
belied the jocularity of his speech. The fact 
no different at Rooker, Burke & Company’s tl 
were at any of the margin shops. The stagnant list, 
for months inactive, had begun to tell on Rooker’s nerves; 
for, without action, commissions are few and far between, 
and, without commissions, margin shops go broke. At 
Rooker’s speech Pincus loudly grunted. 

“Sure, I make a beef! For ten years a feller waits him 
f’r a war, and when it comes—vat? Vell, look at it yerself, 
yes!” exclaimed Mr. Pincus; and with eloquent hands 
outstretched as in an Assyrian bas-relief he indicated the 
quotation board. “‘ Vy, this here war it ain’t so much use 
as the Giants when they trim the Altoona, Pennsylvania's 
team sixteen to nothing in the tenth!"’ Disgustedly he 
rose now, thrusting both fists deep into his pockets. 
“Wall Street it I I got a good mind 


wake 


Ppy 


is, things were 


now 


gets to be a smear! 
I go up to Ninety-seventh Street, maybe, and open a 
delicatessen !”” 

Rooker scowled. Talk like this was hardly the thing to 
help matters and uneasily he glanced about him. Includ- 
ing Pincus, eleven customers were in the room; but of the 
eleven not one could be said to display that alert, feverish 
interest in the tape that so gladdens the eye and the heart 
of every margin-shop manager. The contrary instead! 

Three sat perusing the morning’s news, their backs to 
the board, while a fourth had his nose buried in the pages 
of a popular novel. Near at hand two others dozed, one 
of them snoring outright; while over in the corner, t 
heads together, another pair swapped stories. And \ 
the nature of the stories was one suspected from the nudge 
in the ribs and the loud guffaw with which the point was 
delivered. Rooker’s eye gloomily passed on. Two others 








vecupied a pair of front-row chairs, and as his 
them it lightened momentarily. They 
g at board, where at this instant 
the quotation clerk showed signs of waking animation. 
Glancing at the ti fter a prolonged inter- 
val had just 
pasteboard 1umeral card into place. 


*Easy Con, he called, and Rooker abruptly 


of his clients 


glance rested on 
were intently 


peerl the 


ker, which 





clacked spasmodically, the boy slapped a 


an eighth! 


» Street’s slangy paraphrase for Consolidated 

However, this had nothing 
‘s agitation. At the quotation one of the 
two men had passed a coin to the other, and alertly Rooker 
The two were matching nickels on the tape! 


, a Dig seaboard coaler. 








to do with Rooker 


read the signs. 

In the margin shops this is one of the surest and the 
deadliest signs that things have gone from bad to worse; 
and, flushing ar 


teeth. Then, 


decision, he removed the cigar from his mouth and, after 


igrily, Rooker ground his cigar between his 


as though he had suddenly reached some 


glancing about him, loudly cleared his throat. 
’ Ahem!” 


method of announcing he 


‘If you ple ase, gentlemen. 

As this was Rooker’s usual 
meant to say somethi » customers’ room stirred briefly - 
The two sleepers woke with a start; the story-tellers ended 
their stories in the lle of a guffaw; le the others 


while 
emerged from their reading matter and looked up interest- 








edly. As for the two absorbed in matching nickels, when 
they caught Rooker’s eye they flushed. Assuming an 
urbane, easy itude, Rooker indicated the board. 





studied Consolidated Eastern 
yticed that the road—financially 
a situation, I mean, 


“Gentlemen, if you have 
of late you will hay 
is now in a highly st 
that 
tion 
investment 


The recent opinions by the 


rategic position 


well merits your atten- 


from a ulative- 


spec 


point of view. 


courts, the trend of legislation, 


the view of the nterstateCom- 
merce Commission, as well as 
other intlus t vitt vnich, 
o! course yu sare imi r 

tne bank itement lor 
ex imple a co bine to 
indicate this with definite 


certainty. 


“Tnadditio 


and again he cleared his 
throat impressively, “in ad- 
dition I am inf ned on high 





authority —asource, however, 


I regret lam pledged not to 





reveal 
l 


make 


nees on the 





iside also at work to 


are 


the security a strong 


market feature. It would, in 
fact, not surprise me in the 
least if in a very brief period 
in activity should be created 
Consolidated | 


the 


Surpassead 


olfer moveme 





Here his eye, tra\ 


him, rar 


from one to another 


i. “Do you fol- 


Rooker 


in the crow 














4 faint flush mo e¢ to Rooker’s face and he scowled. 

‘You heard me,” he retorted. “I said activity might be 
anticipated in Co lated | é Common.” 

Mr. Pincus gr ed 

“Sure, we might have activity! Yes; and up to the 
Weather Bureau they tell us we might have seme weather 
perhaps. It rai ! be it de or sometime we have 
cloudy followed by sunshine and it snows! Vell, vat’s 

guess?” j ed Mr. I *Which way is it goes 
Cor po 

Rooker's lip had slov iried at him. 

“You'll have to « le that yourself,”’ he laughed mirth- 
lessly. “‘l can supply you information, but I can’t furnis! 
the brains to use it, Pincus! If you can’t dope out from 
the stock's strategic position what's to be expected—why, 
that’s up to you!” 

Then, having glanced about him with a smile, Rooker 
retired to his private office. There he closed the door. 
pn 


i Nat he had act 
In itself it 


, for mystery is the Street’s greatest influence. 


ieved something, however, seemed evident. 
was enough that the seed of myste ry had been 
Thus, 
months, the customers’ room stirred 
lucking his chin, Mr. Pincus strolled 


sow! 











over to the out-of-tow board where he stared at 
Chicago list. The incredil w g! 
In the face of a war that migt moment be 


worldwide, ribs and shoulders 
dozen points for the day; and, 
returned to the other board. ' 


he saw 





is added Wo! 


something really was Nappe solic 


ng in Cor 


Pi 


lat 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


} 
ea 


Eastern. It had risen another eighth, now standir g three 
fourths up from t e opel g; and after amoment’s thought 
Mr. Pincus briskly sought the cashier's cage Beeks, the 
room manager, stood there, surrounded | a grou 
anxious dabblers. 

“Say, Pink, what d’yethink about itanyway?” appeale« 
one of them—a Mr. Sugden, the owner of an uptown cha 
of get-filled-quick dental rlors. 

Expressively Mr. Pincus hunched up his shoulder 

“Ask me?” he aimlessly returned. “If the skies would 


fall a man couldn't expect it any more as the way 

and shoulders acts!’ 
“Ribs and should 

talking about Con Eastern Commo 
‘Vas you?” I 


fully sucked his teeth. 








ria lie ma 
Again it was Mr. Su part to look amazed 
“You're going to he ex ed Wi n 





you're crazy! Con Eastern’s going up! You heard 
Rooker, didn’t you?” 

‘ I heard Mr. Pincus we 
“only, as the poet says: C 
go, but the bull it forever!” Then he 
“No; I guess I sell myself a couple hunnerd shares 


Pincus was saying 


Sure, him,” 


OWS May come and ¢ 
goes on 


when, with a sudden gasp, 


“Get Me Out of Here! I've Gone Blind!"’ 


toward the street door; ther 


amazement was not withou 











Jerrold, the now almost former dabble 
Rooker, Burke & Company's, had just entered the 
tomers’ room; and, his eyes hidden by a hea shag 
eyeshade, he was cro g the ig to tine r 
towhaired schoolboy i KI cert : 

**Himmel!” said Mr. I is, and he gape 

Since the day when excitement had proved too mu 
Jerrold’s already ‘ ‘ ‘ and Mr. I 
taken him hon ‘ erage office 
nothing of the man. It had heard o m, however. 
was in the hands of an eve sp alist put whether he 
ever return to the Street i € ihe fac : 
day’s excitement had overcome the man; he was alr 
the end of his resources. To Mr. Pincus he had told 
story. He had been an artist, a highly paid dress-g 
designer, until his eyes began to fz Then, as a last res 
he had turned to Wall Street. There are ma y suc! 





margin shops. 
Now, his face bland with the peculiar smiling soitne 
the blind, Jerr 


air was eager. 


7 
4 
i; 


ariedly retur? 





ed; 
uves may 
grunted, 
Mr. 


he stared 


he 
in 
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an 
ur 
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g re 
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gure 
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MAKES a 
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Rooker 





, Mr. P 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


and each time the figures were read 
board to Jerrold his fingers laced themselves a 
together, his chin sank a little lower on 


r decling , 


le more tightly 
breast. 
hen, at half-past two, half an hour before the close, 
Easy Con crossed 915, climbing fitfully in the face of a 
short and profit-taking 
followed in Rooker, Burke & 
Jerrold abruptl; woke. 
last to have caught some fever of the 
that, unseen, surged so about him. 
raised his head; and as for the first time he 
murmur of the room’s restlessness—-the low 


scuffle of many feet treading nervously back 
} 


perfect bombardment of sales 


and in the tha 


3 office 


order 


eermed 


iternent close 


es; the 
i forth; the ticker’s rasping clack and clatter; t 
and startling laugh of overstrained 
‘olor crept up 
of Scripture, hi 


e occa- 


] 


sional loud 


labbier 


some 
into Jerrold’s face and, 


nostrils quivered 


1 tide of 
like the battle-horse 
ensitively. 

* he whispered, and he turned 
»ward the throng at the other side of 
I can hear it!’”’ Again his hand 
caught the boy by 
aid Jerrold, and he 


Something's happening! 
igh tless face t 


the room 


“Something 
reached out and, fumbling awkwardly 
Beeks!— Mr. Beeks!”’ 
feverishly wet his lips. ‘‘Get him 

Easy Con had t touched 92. 
four shoestring sales of 
9134 92. 

Leaning against the cashier’s cage Mr. Pincus watched 
the board. His ner but had one looked 
closely one would have seen that Mr. Pincus was a little 
white round the gill Convinced that his judgment had 
been good, at each point up he had sold an additional 
;olidated. He was now four hundred shares 


the arm 


quit k!”’ 
Hanging there through 
a hundred shares each, it lapsed to 


Qo 


then instantly I aped back to 


was id! 


hundred of Con 
hort on the stock. 

Mr. Sugden, proprietor of the dental parlors, came bus- 
tling toward him. He was tittering hilariously with 
excitement. 
“Ss Pink?” he bubbled. 


joses at 92 or better! 


“The 


pay, what did I tell you, 


Con 


TH kK 


T WAS during the earlier re- 
hearsa!s of the Seventh Wave 
that first came to 

Helen Deremeau. It rose light 

a bubble out of the ferment 

For 


one dark moment it danced way- 


the ide: 


i 
| 
; 


’ 
‘ 
; 


= 

of her troubled thoughts. ' | 
| 

wardly at the brink of conscious- 
ness and then it vanished. P, 
It varnished, but it came again 
in another form. Its return this 
time occurred in the third act of 
the Forbidden Way, when she 
heard the sudden titter of the 
audience in the middie of Irma 
Wrenn'slove 
dered cheek had rested against 
the black leeve of Garnett 


scene. Irma’s pe 


coat 
Kemp, the leading man, and had 
left there a patch of white, which 
had quickly caught theeye of the 
The resultant eddy 
of unlooked-for laughter had 
uddenly let down the scene 

Kemp fe 


dry; and in the 


1udience, 


tor two went 
; a Helen 
Deremeau could hear Irma throw 
The 

were caught up, the pli 


ramometl 
wings 


; 


lost thread 


him his line. 
play went 
on; but the spirit of the situation 
had beer 
Helen 
woman, studying her rival with vacantly rumina- 
that Irma Wrenn was about 
her. That much she vaguely realized 
when the pa » Seventh Wave had first been 
handed out. She saw, with a sudden tightening of 
the throat, that she was no longer to play opposite Garnett 
Kemp. The younger and prettier woman had ousted her. 
Irma Wrenn had been cast for the wayward and emotional 
the new play, the Irene that was such a fat part 
d had stood the life to reinstate Helen 
“au with her New York following in general and 
i ilar; for she Lad seen, months before, 
s attitude toward her was aja altering one. 
same month that Irma 
1 had been caught up from the movies and put in the 
had been Uhimann’s find. And the older 
Uhlmann or any other manager 


sacrificed. 

Deremeau steod watching the younger 
tive eyes. She knew 
» supplant 


rts for th 


lrene in 


one thing in 
Dereme 
} - 
ma in partic 
himan. 


change had come in the 


. She 


woman could not blame 


As silently he 
Then he 


Mr. Pincus gazed at him silently. 
shrugged himself, a lurking grin in his eyes. 
turned to Beeks, the room manager. 

“Say, Joey, there’s one of them born every minute, ain’t 
they?” he observed weariedly; then negligently he added: 
“Vell, the fireworks gets over now—huh? I guess I sell 
me another hunnerd shares.” Just then he felt a hand 
tugging at his coat and, looking down, Mr. Pincus observed 
who it was. “Vy, if it ain’t my young friend, the com- 
modore!” he exclaimed. 

The boy, his bright 
hurriedly appealed to him: 

“Which is Mr. Beeks, Mr. Pincus? I’ve got to find 
him!” When Mr. Pincus with an expressive thumb indi- 
cated the room manager, the boy as hurriedly appealed to 
him: “‘Hey, Mr. Beeks! Pop wants you!” he announced, 
his voice more shrill than ever in its earnestness. “‘ You've 
got to come right away!”’ 

Mr. Pincus grinned. Idly leaning against the cashier’s 
cage he detached his eyes from the quotation board and 
watched the two as they crossed the room toward that 
solitary figure in the corner. Jerrold, his emotion evident, 
had half turned in his chair to wait for them. Watching, 
Mr. Pincus saw him say something to Beeks; then he saw 
Beeks raise his eyebrows, at the same time dubiously 
pursing out his lips. 

Afterward Beeks said something; and, hurriedly return- 
ing to the cashier’s cage, he turned over the pages of the 
margin book. In it, as Mr. Pincus knew, was kept the 
day’s condition of every customer’s account; and with 
waking interest he glanced sharply toward Jerrold, then 
back as sharply at Beeks. 

The manager had found the page he wanted. Time was 
valuable now, for at every minute something was happen- 
ing in Consolidated; and with a brisk pencil he figured 
briefly on a scrap of paper and hurried back across the 
room. Again Jerrold had turned halfway round in his 
chair. His face was no longer bland and softly smiling. 
He waited, intense with torturing emotion; and, looking at 
him, Mr. Pincus caught his breath. 


eyes round with earnestness, 


December 27, 19/135 


Beeks leaned over the man’s chair, and as the manager 
spoke Jerrold’s mouth contracted sharply. He win 
if he had been struck. Huddling down, for a moment he 
sat still, his shoulders drooping, his chin again on his breast. 
After a moment Beeks moved away. Ac 
was to misery, to dealing with the wretched 
suffering that are a daily part of the margin shops, even 
he now seemed distressed; and Mr. Pincus start He wa 
still gazing at the dismal picture when Jerrold sudde 
moved. 

Struggling to his feet, he turned his face 
fro and muttered something to his son. At 
had said the boy’s face and shrewd, earnest eyes had 
but now again they brightened. Tugging his cap out of 
pocket, he put it on; then he gave his arm to his father 
The next moment they started toward the door. Mr 
Pincus by an effort got there befor I 


“Say he began; but what he |} 


ed 2s 


ustomed as he 


ss and the 


finished. 

As Jerrold came toward the 
guiding him, his lips moved 
himself. 

Mr. Pincus him murmur; and, silen 
himself, he held the street door open. Togethe r tne 
and the boy passed out silently 

Then, closing the door, Mr. Pincu 
cashier’s cage, where Beeks stood scril 
pad. Consolidated had just closed 
Beeks was busy again. He looked 

“Vell?” inquired Mr. Pincus, | 

“Well, what?” growled Beeks. 

With a gesture that by practice had become 
Mr. Pincus jerked his thumb toward the door. 
“That fellow now—the market gets him, e} 

Beeks sourly nodded. 

“*Yes,”” he grumbled as he scribble 
“the week he went blind he was making 
every old thing on the list and all of them 
Nobody told him; but sold him 
month ago!” (Continued on Page 32 


door the cl 
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as he mumbled b 


could see 


1ioquent, 
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we'd out more 


ke }D 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 


tS eo a J 2 ae oe a Oe Br w. B. K 


“Say, Derry, What're 
You Going to Spring 
on Us Anyway?’ 


for being interested in that pert and pretty face. Helen 
Deremeau herself could see its charm. It was a naively 
youthful and audacious face, with the quaint and solemn 
impertinence of an old French rondeau. There was that in 
it which seemed to reduce relationships to a personal basis, 
to disarm opposition, to make men not unwilling to show 
they were on the side of a spirit so innocent and at the same 
time so dependent. Helen Deremeau had foreseen what 
was coming, but she had been too cowardly to admit it. It 
was the capitulation of maturity toyouth. It had happened 
long before in her own case, though she did not care to 
remember the exact number of years ago. 


Yet there h: 


ence. The 


id bee n 

older womar 

she had worked her way u 

estly, part by part and season | 
season, through cheap r 

panies and grapevine cir« 
and and 
summer stock. She had learned 
her business from the ground up 
as Uhlmann himself once ex 
And ey during the 
last few weeks her superior tec} 
nical knowledge had equipped 


tanktown re pertoire 


pressed it. 


her with weapons for holding | 
ground f< rlornly aga! 
younger invader. She 
since learned how a m 
could kill a rival’s point; how 
disregarded wait 


how tt 


vement 


could shorten 


e trick of kee ping 


alaugn; 
} 


upstage could leave the younger 
I g d g 


actress with her face turned 
ce i less 

lominating ina scene that ris 
fully should have been he 

Now, 
Great Divide had been er 
Helen Deremeau had be« 
the grande dame , 
Seventh Wave. 


she was to be cast 


however, 


lor ct 
parts. She was to play the mother, and the younger woma 


was to be the daughter—the daughter about whom the 
action of the play revolved; the daughter who had the fat 
part and on whom the sympathy of the audience 
to be lavishe d. The mother’s part, ol ¢ 
out its meager | 
matic poignancy, Helen Deremeau could see, it ‘ 
be ealled stronger than the daughter’s. It, had 
something to get one’s teeth into; but the thing that « 

like a double-edged spear was the fact that the lead had 
world hereafter would 


was 
Murse, Was not ' 

nt ol 
might 


] + 
av ieast, 


ossibilities. From the standp 
n 


slipped out of her grasp—t 
regard her as a woman of 
divorced for all time from youth. 

Like a sword resting in its scabbard the point of 
truth rode in Helen Deremeau’s heart. She had 
been a proud woman jealous of her prerogatives 
many of that present company, she 
sidered a cold woman. An 


self-confessed mat urity, 


knew, she was 


1 Since she chose to discuss |! 








































































misfortunes with none of her working companions, the 
tradition of the stage ordaining that no inferior should first 
address a superior still protected her from open affront; 
but she knew, as rehearsals for the Seventh Wave went on, 
that she was surrounded by a conspiracy of silence—that 
her eclipse was being discussed in wings and dressing rooms. 
And the knowledge of it was not easy to bear. 

Then came the idea of the kiss. From this idea she was 
able to wring a vague and somewhat belated sense of deliv- 
erance. She went about fortified with a new knowledge, 
for she now carried with her the reptilian assurance of a 
venom of which she had given no evidence. She knew that, 

hen driven to it, she could strike at her pretentiously 
innocent enemy in a way that would prove both effective 
and unexpected. 

A reminder of this had come to Helen Deremeau from 
the casual and derisive titter of an audience catching sight 
of a patch of rice powder on an actor’s coatsleeve. She 
remembered how easily in a moment of emotional strair 
the attention of the house could be diverted to some trivia! 
incongruity. In more than one scene, in her past career 

1e had suffered from that tendency of overwrought nerve 
to find relief in ludicrous little accidents of the moment 
She knew that in the big scene of the Seventh Wave the 
chances were almost evenly divided between her and Irma 
Wrenn. The younger woman, in fact, had the advantage 
as to part; but there were points the more experienced 
actress knew could be made her own. 

And she knew that, when the Seventh Wave went to 
New York, in that one crucial scene on that one crucial 
night there would be a battle for final supremacy between 
herself and this other woman. It would be a silent battle, 
undreamed of by the audience under whose very eyes it 


was being enacted; but it would be none the less bitter 


and none the less final. 

All stage life, Helen Deremeau had long since learned, 
was warfare. It was fighting for one’s chances, a ceaseless 
maneuvering for position. It was a warfare in which there 
was no room for the softer issues of life. And when the idea 
of the kiss came to her she knew 
she could enter that warfare with 
a new weapon; for in the big scene 
of the new play Irma Wrenn, as 
the unhappy Irene who had come 
to her mother with a confession 
of her love for Albert, would be 
made up almost without color. 
he mother, duri: 
ventures a coni 
Albert’s father which leaves her 
daughter's passion a hopeless one 
At the end of this confession she 
tal her daughter in her arms 
ar d kisses he r Ther 


Irene alone, face to fa 


iw that scene, 





sssion as to 











audience, while she herself brings 
the letter from the de 

The daughter the nas 
chance to express doubt and hor- 
ror and despair as the letter is read 
aloud by the older woman. 
the kiss would be there like a cor- 
rupting blot on the younger 
woman's face. By that kiss this younger woman could 
branded as a failure; for Helen Deremeau realized that, 
by making up her own mouth heavy with lip-rouge, she 
could leave on her rival's white face a clown-like blotch of 
listract the 
1 a perilous 


younger woman's 


color, a splash Of carmine that would at once 


audience. That diversion of attention at suc 





noment could not 
struggle for sympathy a futile one 

Helen 
Then she li 


rouge-paste, and with 






u secretly powdered her own forearm. 





id from her little round china box of 





tip of her nger coated her 
mouth with the heavy red. Then she pressed her painted 


: : A 
lips against the powdered forearm, noting with studious 


eyes how the ruddier color stood out against the whitened 
skin. She even sat in front of the mirror in her hotel room 
experimenting with the placing of that kiss, deciding thet 
the most ludicrous effect could be produced by imprinting 
it slightly uptilted at one end of the lips. When so placed, 
she saw, it tended to run the line of the mouth into a wide 
and one-sided leer; and she knew that no audience could sit 
qguietiy before a face so disf gured. 

e knew, too, that the younger actress herself would 
stand in doubt as to both the unrest and the open mirth of 
hose out in front. The result of it all was obvious: 


1 
i break up the younger and inexperienced actress. 


t 

It wou r 
It would leave the older woman once more mistress of 
the situation. It would save the day for her at a time wnen 


| 47 ra ¢ 
It she could not afford to lose. 





The knowledge of her advantage was not without its 
insidious effects on Helen Deremeau. She was no longer so 
desperately alert for every possible point. There was a 
relaxing of vigilance born of the knowledge that she could 
reclaim her own. She conceded a step here and there, 
smilingly allowing her rival to take the stage where before 

} ‘ . 


she would have fought for every inch of her territory 
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Though Irma Wrenn at first stood a little bewildered No sign of anger came from the older w ‘ She 
before these repeated small surrenders she finally accepted merely turned slowly about and looked at the girl in the 
them, with the self-confidence of youth, as something of chair 
her own ordering. She watched Uhlmann, wondering all “But I'm so new at these mother rdkk she } " 
the while why Uhlmann was so perplexedly watching the _ sically protested. Her voice, none the less, « ga 
older woman; but the general result was an indeterminats little as she spoke 
relief in the indefinite tension that had obtained durir g the D bu nt t? piay tog idenly demands re 
earlier rehearsals of the Seventh Wave. Things went along gir 
more smoothly. ihe older woman stood calmly studying her. It wa 

The extent of Irma Wrenn’s 1 ) lence t the first time she } heard eager and eg 
betrayed by the fact that she calmly went to the older Lat ring ior it nance at the expense of thers i isa 
woman's hotel room one night after the performance of the va ith had lr ears gone by she herse 1one 
Forbidden Way. It was in an Ohio town, for the mpany thesame thing. She still battled for her prerogativ She 
was working its way back to New York t ring the was still ready enough to fight for her chance ! ime 
Seventh Wave on Broadway after a dark-horse tryou ind life, she felt, had taught her certain trut}! She ha 
Albany. lear ed to forego the immediacy of youth Helen Deremea 

“I don’t think you like the wa "ve bes doing Lrene,’ had become a WV dg silent car gner, ash b 
began the younger woman, whisking the dust from a chair ter e she knew that on the stage no quart give 
before she sank into it And the more desperate the struggle, she fe the more 

rgent was the a tor rect 
neas, for the ava e that did m eve tae 
\) 0 l wa © | Ww 4 i ner 
; Snel = 
; ‘ ‘ 
& / He wore a languid smilk . 
1 he spoke. She was inwardly elated i 
sudden sense of superiority She had a eved 
mething that was still unknown to the inge! 
wor rhe years had given her clarity o 
\ She felt for one brief mon t t age 
i) { aepr ition, but a process LOW 
£ humbling et at the Arne re r 
riching accretior 1 crowning < ‘ 
d etic She knew life bett the 
ger woman could. She was ‘ 
her r } 
She co 1 even afford to smilk ke 
a n at the belligerent-eyed girl fa her 
she tared at the slender oval ne ithfu 
face, still pretty in its petulance. Where the 
t fretful lips ended in their slight rve 
t rounded cheek she could se« { the 
da stain of the betra g kis t 
it Kiss remembered, Would stamp o 
that lful young face a seal of failure ui 
evLence It w iid stamp t at yer t 
v rit as inadequate j i ink 
eller stamp: co erteit bill 
Irma Wri had risen to her feet 
Ye e tried to blo ne at every r ‘ 
‘ e flung ‘ And , 
tt we stand y ! ‘ 
But I'm going to 1 f 10 t i 
ak t re what it co 
] tr kK the olde n 
that surrende a ‘ 
. m of one rfare 
But wl repost these personal ¢ j 
me he quietly asked. “You t 
my hand That's something bet 
y a he a hor i j l 
. I'he I'll fight it out for n ( ‘ 
’ er th the | urde \ | 
ok fora ‘ fror ' 
lhe Alt tryout of t Seventh W V 
oO cessful as Uhh } , 
ed road com] had hope 1 be 
“No House'’llt Be With Me When I've Got a Mother Who Reads hey seemed unable to get it over. The pu 
Her Lines to Me as Though I Were a Peach+Metba’"’ for some reason. Was not thers T he ence 
peared u erta Is t NI en 
I don't see ; g g } ler t ‘ n ed to \ " 
wor answer. It cost her an effort to left the end I ‘ ind the | é 
Her face was white and drawn with fatigue before eve rongest scene 

“T’ve got to make good in that par ‘ inced r Ui i it t for theatrical values, f é 
visitor. eemed to have erred. Helen Deremeau knew that | : 

“Why?” asked the other woman, who for the first time heen wor g alone th Irma Wrenr ching ‘ 
in her life was realiz ng how relative re these t! gs that ganda oting he gn the ne i gy e! 
seem so absolute to unseeir +. ! 

“Because everything depends on what I do with Irene Severai ti t he had demands ene 
was the answer. “You see, itll be my first rt o r the letter-reading « de, mist iware ‘ 
Broadway.” was wrong and erably uncertain as to wh 

“Well, they’ve given you a good one,’ 1 the other Yet, during that A first night when Uhl 
perhaps not without a touch of bitterness. th ompa tood in the ng itching 

‘But Uhlmann says it isn’t a lead—that he doesn’t mother i-daughter scene, it i have bee 
intend to let it be the lead,”’ protested the younger womar t t ere the fault 

“The author made it one,” remarked Helen Deremea rhere wa econd’s de the g 

“But I feel I’m missing it,” went on the other, immured the dialogue rma Wre ind Helen Der 
in her own ends. “I'm not getting what I ought out of it. working perfect wether this tina hout a} 

We don’t seem to work together the way we shoul wit t a misste] ected 1 eme 

“You mean I’m not being a very good feeder?” iting voice h the i ; 

The younger woman looked up quickly, for the first tin ision of a reciprocating engin It ‘ 
conscious of the acidulated note in the other's speec! engine, Uhimar imitted to Sumner, the ' 

“T mean that no one could get those lines of mine over that was the most that could be said for Ih 
unless she had the house with her. They're too mus! me g missing ymmething to lift it he 
And no house’ll be with me when I've got a mother who mecha il; something to give it that 1 er er 
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; Trene’s closing speech that won the only 


genuine “hand” of the performance. 
Helen Deremeau made her way to the wings with a mist 
[here old Pop Wenzell, the heavy, caught 


a little ponderously at her limp and listless hand. 


before her eves 


he whispered, yu sure look good in 
W best of intentions, but 
‘he woman who wore the silver wig 

a wreath on the coffin of youth. 

st white milestene on the declining 

y had torn away from her every- 

iad gloried and, as yet, she had found 
That sense of bereavement had 
a Scotch mist, 
the core of that 


nothing 
filled the stage during her scenes like 


but at 
point of light, one puny 


seeming to chill her to the bone; 


abysmal ness was one small 


touch of warmth. 

bered the kiss. She nursed the 
nd over again she silently dramatized 
ment of il betrayal. She could the 
she felt that 

re against her pow- 

dered could imagine 

[rma Wrenn’srais a hand and mechan- 

side the moist imprint. 


Helen Derem« remen 
thought 


that 1 


of it. Ove 
imagine 
younger ac ‘ 1use a4 
unlooked-for 
cheel even 
brushing 


would smear the lip-rouge a little 


elongating the gash of color across the 
whitened cheek. She could fancy the eyes 

» younger woman quickly searching 
her own, with a mute question as to the 
meaning of that warmer embrace, which 
before had always been little more than 
a touch o against 
She could imagine the ripple 
of laughter that wouid follow. 


She could picture the pained wonder 


f one averted cheek 


another. 


; the quick mental! groping 
to the mystery; the 

that would result 
precious moments of hesita- 

the blind 
prolonged and torturing 
derision from the front 

Helen Deremeau hugged her secret, 
sustaining her spirit on it through the 
twelve-hour irsal of the Seventh 
Wave before its opening night in New 
York—through the fatigue and 
which the uncertainties of an uncertain 
| the company 

Pop Wenzell, who had been watching 
her work from the wings, leaned in at her 
yr on his way out fora 
final battle of 


in Irma’s eyes 
about for some key 
fatal 


from 


ineffectiveness 
those 
tion; groping for a lost cue; 


the laugh ol 
rehe: 
strain 
ven le imposed oni 
dressing-room d 


meal 
the night began 


hurried before the 


you going to 
” he asked. 
the ing 
luughed bitterly. Among 
things rticed that this dressing 
ver Four. Until that night 
] always been her 

And she had heard 


of exasperation as he 


Say, Derry, what’re 
spring on an) 
rr 


ihe 


way 
dres room 


other 


woman mn 


room W 





tne irs 

prerogati 
mann’s angry cry 
1 her from the 


had watche ‘tormentor” 


‘That woman's as hard as nails! 
‘What’ve you got up 
Derry?” repeated Pop Wenzell. 


rst mother 


your sleeve, 


part !”’ was th 
swor 
vy figure at the door seemed 
lv for some thougl that 
y articulated. 

n't so rotten!” he 

r solitary dinner from the top of a 
room, Helen Deremeau 
at jocosely coarse phrase over in her mind 
h of her atten 
she moved about the quiet 
Then out of the core of that trivial and 
vulgar remark seemed to strike a tiny spark of intelligence. 
what difference did it No 
and all the victories did 
She was refusing to acknowledge 


t er dressing 


eatri 
Kept turn 


She turned it over idly at first, with mi 

to other th ings as 
ng room. 
make? 


One role or another 


actress could be forever young; 


not belong to the ingénue. 


the inevitable. had merely moved into a new world 
and was refusing to acknowledge it. 

Helen Deremeau sank into a chair, suddenly asking her 
self whether this newer feeling was due to the fact that she 
had digested her defeat. She had somewhere heard that 
an army, after vy, must have time to digest that vic 
she felt, with the battles of the 
strangeness that had followed a vast tran- 


tory. It was e ime, 
rit. The worid 

Her soul was perhaps reconciling 

had not at first understood. 

staring about her dressing room, with its 

mixed odors of dust and unclean drainpipes, the very walls 


sition Was lading away. 
itself to a verdict it 


As she sat 


There were other 
and only too well-known odors about her—the heavy smell 
of powder and grease-paint; thestill heavier residuary taint 
of human perspiration. It was in this same theater, she 
remembered, that she had played her first New York 
engagement. It had at that time been regarded as an 
audaciously uptown theater; but the tides of change hud 
long since left it along the lower fringe of the theatrical 
district. 

The thought that she might be in the same dressing room 


about her took on an air of familiarity. 


she had made use of thirteen long years ago caused her 
to rise to her feet and peer more actively about the little 
chamber of many odors. She could remember her part for 
that first appearance in her first play on Broadway. It 
had been one of only two or three sides; but she could stil! 
recall the winelike glory of it all 
as it was blind; the eager and ardent faith in the future; 
the rapture of beirg identified with issues that sex 
and timeless. 

Helen Deremeau the window that 
against a wall of brick which had once been painted white. 


the hope that was as blithe 
med vast 


moved to opened 





“You Were Going to Tell Me of Your Love for Albert"’ 


Teased by a vague memory she carefully examined the 
wincowpanes, rubbing away the incrusting grime with one 
corner of her make-up towel. At last, in one corner of a 
lower pane, she found the initials that had been scratched 
there, so many years ago, with the diamond-chip of her 
birthday ring. There were her own initials, the date, and 
the initials of her dressing mate. She found it hard to 
remember even the name for which those latter letters stood. 
The wide current of the years had swept them far apart. The 
silence of life had swallowed up that other spirit, as it Was 
destined to swallow up Helen Deremeau herself. 
so futile and foolish, so abysmally empty, so entirely based 


It was all 


on illusion. 

She turned away from the window, warning herself that 
emotions were too costly a luxury for a first-night ordeal. 
She remembered that she had stayed in her dressing roorn 
to rest—that she was forgetting her long-established prac- 
tice of privately conserving energy for public expenditure. 
Her method of achieving this end was through a trich 
which she had learned on the road—on the road that is a 
world of tumult where even repose has to be snatched at, 
as a terrier snatches at a bone. Across her two trunks, 
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dered dressing 


placed end to end, she flung a freshly lau: r 
Along this narrow resting place, as white and hard 
as a bier, she lay flat on her back, with her 
her hands folded on her breast. 

She remembered that she was very tired; but she could 
not sleep. The white light of consciousness seemed to glare 
like an arc-lamp against her frontal bone. In one com- 
prehensive survey she seemed to see all the years of her 
stage 


sheet. 


eyes close d al d 


the indurating struggles; the embittering 
disappointments; the fallacy of noisy successes that were at 
core even more acrid than defeat; 
that left the world about 


career 


the ever-anesthetizin 
her a phantasma 


4 
self-interest ] 
world. 
she saw it all, from first to 
as the dying are permitted to see the 

iat something within her had per- 


the hour of her 


g moment 


In one illuminati 
last , vy it only 
past; 
ished 


entered on last 


obsession to success, 


While she lay there, zgssailed by the 


tudinous noises of a theater making 


muffled 

ready 

hours, she was conscious of a vast inward readjustment 
that brought with it a vast She 
was no longer afraid of herself. From that 
dip into a cosmic consciousness of life s 
had brought back the e that 


character was a blade whicl 1some 


and multi- 
for its 


work 


peace, 


knowledg 
must i 
be kept clean. 

As she lay there with closed eyes the 
thought of the kiss caused her to shudder. 
She tried to visualize the act of bestow- 
ing it. She could picture herself 
hissed from the stage; as having the cry 


of Judas! flung up at her from the orches- 


as being 


tra; as facing the scorn of the « 
that ignored her; as ( 
hounded through a world that had turned 
into a world of hate. 

The vision of it was more than she couk 


mpan} 


beir g ha 


from her 


endure and she rose restlessl; 
bierlike resting place. She knew now 
that the kiss was impossible—that 
thought of it was absurd. She had 
blinded by hate and self-int 

was swept by a sudden hunger 

nent—a passion to make things 
experienced acti 


Of what use was the wisdom of the 


the younger and les 


she asked herself as she flung o1 


gown, if it did not bring tolerance 
what use was age and all it br 
did not bring forbearance? 

The light of rhapsod; 


Was s 
Deremeau’s eyes as she tapped on 
door of dressing room Number One. 
Irma Wrenn’s newly acquired maid a 
swered the knock. She explained, still 
holding the door, that Miss Wrenn was 
making up and could not be disturbed. 
“Tell her it’s Miss Deremeau a1 
it’s important,” said the woman, wi 
rhapsodic light still in her 
The door closed, but sl} u 
hrill. The ab- 
to her as she 


eyes. 
ld hear the 
sound of a voice, quick and 


surdity of it all came home 
real 


which 


ized the overwrought nerves 
i—t 


that voice betrayed—the absurdity of 


herself and this younger woman going out 





on a stage and attempting nse of 
vast love when nothing but 
between them. They could never, in the 
language of the footlights, let themselves 
go. There could be no touch of rhapsody 
in their work; and, t that 
uld neve 


It was, she suddenly saw, : 


a prets 


enmity steod 


touch, 


she knew the audience ce r be wor 


over. 

of technic, of 

It was not a sentimental conversion on 

to tell herself; it 

weapons from her. 

she must fight now 

deeper feeling, which 

She remembered what a Springfield critic had writte: 
the early years of her summer stock 

He had 


beautiful 


the economics of art. 

" her part, she tried 
was only that time had wrested her older 
Youth and charm were no longer hers; 
with a newer weap he wea] of 


only age can give. 


acknowledged her a 
‘but this is a réle no 
she is too old to look the ps % 


she had grown 


into 
young press critic hi: 
She must find some 
She must equip hersel 
of the fight. 
vacant 
enlightenment when the dressing-room doc 

“Miss Wrenn’s busy and can’t be bothered,” 
message the maid delivered to her. 

“But please tell her this is importan the 
woman at the door, still sy ayed by that emotional necessi 


for expiation. 


Her eyes were st ll wide and 
opened again 
was the 


t!” persisted 


Cenciuded on Page 34 
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In the Land of Made+Beaver 


" was established 
the wilderness fur trade. This 
iched to it the In hoe 
‘ i sade-beaver is the joker—the rider on 
the bill. Now you see it a No 
just where or how the phrase originated. 


vs ol vid the 





made-beaver 


as the unit of value in 


term ought to have atti 


words: 


d now you do not see it. 


It was used, of course, for the benefit of the concrete savage 


I iw " t understand abstract ideas such as the 
value of a dollar. 
A made-bea esse 18 weaver skin trapped, fleshed 


ipment. .an Indian can visualize 


‘ 


and dried, ready for sl 
that s He knows what it is. He can take such a skin, 
put it on the counter and get in exchange a plug of tobacco 

1 he « understand that sort of trade; but the Indian 
never has understood what a dollar is, because he did not 
make it. Still less does he understand in the abstract all 
the variations that can be played to the tune of the made- 
beaver in posse. The term covers considerable high finance. 





ime passes iwith it customs. Theancient monopoly 
of the fur trade in the Hudsor 
longer. More than one competitor has penetrated to the 


uttermost precincts of the Far North; but all these retain 


Jay region is a monopoly no 


} 
much of the old ways <¢ a traqc f 
success oI whi rests on under- 
tanding the e mind. The | 
term made-beaver is neither copy- | 
} | 
righted nor trademarked | 
} , 
In actual application the vaiue 


of a made-beaver skin, 
the unit of trade eve 
much of the 
North, is 
trary. A ski } 
three cents at one post and fifty 
cents at another a hundred miles 
away. Jean Baptiste McDougal, 
halfbreed, who does not travel a 
hundred miles from his own post, 
is indifferent to what goes on else- 
where; and what really does go on 
is something usually guarded by a 
the part of 


tnougn it is 
today over 
fur country of the Far 
something wholly arbi- 


n may be worth thirty- 





dignified reticence on 
most traders. 
Wherefore the value of a skin, or 
one made-beaver, is really not a 
unit, but a problem in proportions. 
It varies as to the intelligence and 
independence of Jean Baptiste 
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MA DE-BEAVE 


What it Means to Jean 
Baptiste McDougal 


By Emerson Hough 


trader’s goods. Some traders have retired or 
after a lifetime dealing ir 
ever yet been known to d 

The real living of an I 
from the moose, tl 
the white man’s goods have become necessaries to him in 
the making of that living. The profit of the fur trade does 
not come from selling the Indian the things he needs, but the 


a competence 
made-beaver; but no Indian has 
lo so. 

idian in the fur 
aribou and the whitefish 


country comes 


Some of 


The Indian gets n< 
to make him independent and difficult, but 
keep him out on his next wi 


A dead Indiar 


good hunter is a good asset 


things he does not need yt enough goods 
just enough to 
ters hunt tor fur 

is not a good Indian in the fur trade \ 
In any post. I ones 
old Aleut hunter who had killed and traded three hundred 
and seventy-six sea otters in his life, all to one fur con;vany 
He got as low as three or four dollars a skin for some of 
them and he died broke and drunk. Sea-otter 
sold for five hundred, one thousand, two 
The profits of the fur trade are 
alteriug conditions, br 
a game for princes 


knew al 


skins have 
thousand dollars. 
less today, because of 
:t in the good old days it surely was 


Typical Trading Taciics 


EAN BAPTISTE McDOUGAL, pillar of the fur trade, 
‘J actual maker of made-beaver, stands in the free air at a 
point not far from the trading store at Fort Steadfast. He 
has stood there fora long time 
over two hundred years, in fact. He isatall man, red-brown 
in color. His hair is long and black, his coat ragged, the 
bright sash at his waist 


more or less motionless 


threadbare On his feet are moc 


casins of moosehide, brightly beaded. His feet are rather 
small and well shaped, his legs straight and slender, his 
face bold of outline. His arms are lean and sinewy in their 
perfection of mus« His waist is slim 
too slim; the sash shows it, tucked in under the ribs quite 
too deeply. In point of fact Jean Baptiste McDougal is 
hungry and has been for some time—say, two hundred years. 

Back in the bus! away, in a ragged tent, are the 
wife and six children of Jean Baptiste McDougal; and 
they, also, are hungry and have been for a long time. The 
caribou is not within hunting distance of Steadfast; the 
whitefish for some reason not run; the ptarmigan 
are still in the mountains. Last f the 
rabbits, the stand-by of the fur country, have practically 
disappeared this year 

It is the seventh y the lean year of the trade. Jear 
Banitiste has had a hard time making a living. He stands 
now, however, without complaint t the door of 
the trading store, which is locked. He sz he trader leave 
an hour and 
his Slavi 
something from the store 

It takes the trader’s clerk almost an 
half to get back from his own cabin 





lar developme nt 





a mut 


have 


and worst of all, 


ear 


lOOKING 








» over to his own cabin where 


, 
a half ago to g 


wife would have something for him to eat 


other } 


and to open the store 








McDougal, as to competition, and 


as to C. L.—or cost landed —of the 





Typicai Trading Post ~- Mackenzie River 











again 


He has 


there all the time 


to notice him I 
into the store a 
sever minute 

t very old 
him ly the S 
“What do you wv 

Jean Bay te 
draws trom unae 
the counter Wi 
load of wheat, : 
t al ( He 
of made-be 

Che trader 
A l look « 

re 

‘ or shouldse 
gr a 
ligt r n 
close lhis } 
Ba MeL 





Furs to 


tree iy 
t notice 
le 
re ti 
rhe t 
1o« 
x 
t ‘ 
} 
ser 
t t 
‘ i 
yung 
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First he looks 
round on the 
shelves and mo- 
tions for a piece of 
tobacco—a small 
one. The clerk lays 
it on the counter 
and takes out one 
bullet from Jean’s 
pan. That com- 
pletes that particu- 
lar trade. But Jean 
Baptiste wants an- 
other piece of to- 
bacco; so he does 
the same thing 
again and yet again, 
each trade being a 
Separate transac- 
tion. He cannot 
think in multiples. 

The next 
tial in his life is tea. 
He motions for a 


essen- 








Smith Landing — End of First Steamboat Section 


“Not 
good skin.” 


very much now,” says the trader. “Not very 
Jean Baptiste McDougal gathers his fox skin 
up, puts it under his coat and starts toward the door. 

“Hold there calls the clerk after him. 
“Come back! You've got a little debt on our books from 
last winter. JI thought you turned in all your fur.” 

Some debt?" The Indian turns back, puzzled. 

Now the outfit for a trapper, enough to last him through 
the year, will run from three hundred to six hundred dollars 
the location 


elaborateness of 


pee 
op, you! 


in cost, depending on 
extent or 
Steadfast is a post which 
and here 
is fifty cents. 
The clerk knows that three hundred 
dollars has been paid for a fox skin 
no better than this one; but he wants 
to buy this for a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars to say, two hun- 
dred and fifty skins; the fact that he 
will get in the fur auctions six hundred 
hundred for the 
same skin has nothing to do with the 
case. The fact that Jean Baptiste 
McDougal is in debt and that he will 
need more debt to keep him going 
hunter— are 


and the 
the outfit 
trade 
ma le-beaver or 


skin fashion, the 


skin 





that is 


to fifteen dollars 


he is a good facts of 
interest however. 

“How much?” says Jean Baptiste 
MeDougal once more 

> Maybe 80 


says the « 


two hundred skins,” 
“ok 
era. 


Myrifle broke. 
My people plenty 


‘Not much encugh. 
Bianket no good 


hongr) wantem flour, bacon. Too 


package of tea, a 
quarter of a pound 
of a grade long established. When he gets it the trader 
takes out a bullet from his pan. Jean does this twice over. 
He wants quite a bit of tea. 

Some sugar comes next, and this is sold a skin to the cup. 
The trader measures the sugar with his thumb inside the 
cup. Jean says nothing about this. A relative of his once 
protested to the district agent that the Indians wanted a 
trader who had no thumb. Personally, however, Jean 
Baptiste is not trained to niceties like this. He does not 
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these bullets in the pan. His eye wanders to a gaudy silk 
handkerchief in a case near by. He does not haggle, but 
throws down the silk handkerchief and watches the trader 
count out fourteen of his lessening leaden tokens. But he 
is not content. His wife must have some velvet, because 
she needs a new mossbag for her youngest baby. Jean 
Baptiste buys a yard of cotton velvet and pays for it eight 
skins or bullets—four dollars. The title to his fox 
passing rapidly to the man on the other side of the counter. 

There must be some decorations fo7 the feminine part of 
his family, some attire suitable to their rank in life. Jean 
Baptiste buys five yards of calico as a present, and pays 
five more bullets from his pan. 
all, it is a woman’s business to buy woman’s wear. 

Now, however, it occurs to Jean Baptiste’s mind that 
this little sack of flour, whose mouth he has tucked under 
his belt, is not going to last him all winter, since he has to 
travel a hundred miles to his hunting-ground. He 
big sack on the floor and hauls it up to the edge of the 
counter, pointing to it. The trader takes out twenty-four 
more of the bullets. Jean Baptiste wants some beans, and, 
one bullet at a time, he gets five cupfuls. He switches back 
to luxuries now, and buys a cotton handkerchief for five 


skins. 


kin is 


He stops now; for, after 
I 


sees a 


Jean Baptiste has a shotgun and he must get ammuni- 
tion for it. He buys some powder at two skins the pound, 
some shot at three skins the pound. But, since his gun 
rowadays is a breechloader, he must have some empty 
cases for it. He pays eight skins a box for empty shells 
that is to say, four dollars. A twenty-two-caliber rifle is 
a thing much prized by the Indians of the North as a 
practical weapon. The clerk has one left 

Jean looks at it longingly. He does not know what the 
trader knows—that every bullet now out of the farther pan 
is a debt against him, which must be paid out of his next 
winter’s hunt—if he makes so much. 
But they conclude that he ought to 


a repeater. 





have the rifle—at sixty skins—and 
some ammunition for it. Jean Baptiste 
thinks that with this rifle he can get 
rabbits and ptarmigan. With hisshot- 
gun he can kill plenty of geese when 
the wavies come down; but for the 
moose he must have a heavier rifle. 
He thinks he can make his thirty 
thirty do, but he must have ammuni- 
tion. He pays a skin for each four 
cartridges that he gets. 


Buying With Bullets 
EAN BAPTISTE takes the 


ragged 
edge of his coat between his finger 


and shows how thin itis. He points to 
a white blanket capote and the trader 
throws it down. 

“How much?” 
for a wonder 
of anything. 

“Twenty skins,”’ says 
“ten dollars.” 


asks Jean 


he rare ly asks the price 


saptiste 





trade r, 





fires in bush—too much no 
Me, I go a hondred mile to 

hunt this time. Must have plenty grub. How much?” 

“Tf this is all you got,” says the clerk, “you can’t get 

much outfit here. But your cousin will bring in his fur this 


mute h 
rabbit 


winter too-—-all your people? Suppose I give you good 
outfit— plenty goods? You give 
you two hundred and fifty skins, eh?” 
McDougal, who under- 


vague 


outfit — five in skin 
me this fox—I give 
“Maybe so,” 
tands all this but very 
id that | OV 


et more Gebt. 


ays Jean Baptiste 
little. \ 


a debt and must pay it 


feeling is in his 
before he can 
tra le halls 


The trader takes d a bag of ts and a 


ts into each 


pan two hundred and 
toward Jean Baptiste, 
own side of the counter. 

it a great proportion of 


ide of the counter, 


couple of pans 


fifty bullets and one pan 
keeping the other 


“Now,” 


the bullets from the 


says the clerk, taking o1 


Je a? ’s 
ht kins.” 


“first I pay your de venty-five 


Beating Jean at the Skin Game 


EAN 


@ these 


BAPTISTE makes no objection to this. To him 
counters. Of values he has but 
He supposes that the clerk has put the 
H but he 


bullets are o1 ly 

the slightest idea 

ight number of bullets, or skins, in these pans; 
cannot count them accurate ly el ough to know. 

rhe clerk comes of h once bought fur on the 

fist placed firmly in the scaie weighed 

ld bring an equal weight in 

the same family that once in earlier years sold 

the number of beaver skins which, piled 

top of the other, would reach from the floor to 

le of the musket. It is for the Indian scale of 

comprehension that the made-beaver, and the token of the 

i a leaden bullet —is used in trade. 

10 better fashion. 


a family whi 
basis that a mal 


one pound, a id 80 sh« uld 


in this case 


} 
as Known I 


Native Cache in the Fur Country 


even notice the swift disappearance of the bullets from 
his pau. 

Jean Baptiste now wants flour; and—-a bullet for a cup 
of flour—he has measured into a small sack, which he takes 
from under his belt, several cups of this flour. There are 
some interesting packages, large and bulky though not 
very heavy, which the white man has on his shelves. Jean 
Baptiste has no equivalent for oatmeal, but he has eaten 
this stuff on several occasions and called it good. It bulks 
large—an eight- 
pound box. The en- 
tire package would 
very little in 
your town. The 
clerk takes a few 
more of Jean Bap- 
tiste’s bullets. 

Some grease the 
Indian must have 
for cooking—and 
he has not killed a 
bear for along time. 
He wants some ba- 
con. What he gets 
is heavy with salt 
not prime, as we 
regard bacon, but 
useful. He takes 
the trader’s weights, 
skin for pound, and 
lets it go at that. 

For a time Jean 
Baptiste engages in 
thought. Hestill is 
a rich man, with all 


cost 





‘*Ten dollars?’’ repeats Jean 
Baptiste. “‘No see 'um.” 

The trader reaches into the drawer and brings out ten 
silver dollars, which he puts on the counter—rare articles 
in that part of the world and left by a tourist the past 
season. “‘ This many 
counting them. 
and offers them to the trader. 

“Not by a long sight!" says the clerk. 
dollars } 


says he idly, pushing them out and 


Jean counts out ten bullets from the pan 


not ten skins.” 


Centinued on Page 39 








Where They Never Saw a Horse 
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a successiul 
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and I are not a part the s | 
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S101 ully de a turn or so in one of the side 

igs We give coupie O1 dil eact 
week during the season and aba twe 
besides a continuous su ssion oO! opera 





and theater parties. 





Our less desirable acquaintances, and 
ose toward w 1 we have minor so- 
al obligations, my \ l 
falls ol aq el i Or te 

the iInagequat its ol the orchestra art 
owned in the roar of conversation, and 
ich a sufficient number of well-know 











é t be g 
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lling them off with a tea 
We have aslaughter of this labou 
nee in two years In return rr these 
ourtes we vill ‘ Dv the 
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Besides these chic functions we are, 
of course, deluged with ir Vitations to 
informal meals wit 
studio parties, highb 
econy 
We hav 
Keeping up wit! 


i} = 
ances takes ali our 





time. There are several old friends of 
mine on the next block to ours whom I 


have not met socially for nearly ten years. 





We have definit« arrived however. 
Chere is no question about that. Weare 
nsociety and entitied to ali theprivileges pertaining thereto. 


What they? you ask. Why, the privileges of going to 





all these balls, concerts and dinners, of course; of calling 


about in the paper 





the men and women « yy their 





first names; of having the satisfaction of knowing that 
everybody who knows anything knows we are in society; 

nd of giving our daughters and son the chance to enjoy, 
without any effort on their part, these same privileges that 
their parents have spent a life of effort to secure. 


i y noe i1) } 
may ada, our ofispring wil each of them 





am not very much mistaken—marry money, since I 


nave observed a certain iIrankness on their part in this 





regard which s¢ $ to point that wi and which, if not 
admirable in itself, at least does credit their honesty. 


i it is unquestionably the truth that 
4N our place among the s cially elect 





achievement of our joint career. It is what we have alw ays 
been strivin a hout it we—both of us—would have 


dged failure. My future, my rep- 





itat bar ar , domestic life would 
have us, had not the grand cordon of 
iccess been thrown across our shoulders bv society. 


And as I have achieved my ambition in this respect 


it is no small part of my self-imposed task somewhat 





) analyze this, the chiel reward oi my devotion to my pro- 
fession, my years of industrious application, my careful 


following of the paths that other successful Americans 
have blazed for me. 

I must confess at the outset that it is ofttimes difficult 
to determine where the pleasure ends and the work begins. 
Even putting it in this way, I fear I am guilty of a euphe- 
mism; for, now that I consider the matter honestly, I recall 
no real pleasure or satisfaction derived from the various 
entertainments I have attended during the last years. 

In the first place I am invariably tired when I come home 
at night—less perhaps fror the actual I have done 


THE 
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art Sc ciety 








“Should My Host Come to Florence I Shouid Not Dare to Ask Him to Dinner 

















at ray office than from the amount of tobacco I have 
sumed and the nervous strain atte rrving f 
one engag to another and kee tne ect 

f hearty good-nature whic! part of my stock in t ‘ 
At any rate, even if my bod not tired head, ner 
and eyes are qaistinctly so. 

I often feel, when n tells me that the 1 
ordered at ten minutes t rnt, that I would greatly enjo 
having him slip into the dress-clothes he has so caref 
laid out on my bed and go out to dinner in n we. He 
would doubtless make himself quite as agreeable as I d 
And then—let me see—what would I d I sit witl 
of my accordion-plaited cks half « nd s ie 
myself to all the delights of the most reckless imaginatio 

Yes, what would ) if I could hing ti 
M i for the next ree ours? First, I tl l j 
like an egg a poached egg, done just right Ke a litt 
snowball, balanced nicely in the exact center of a hot pie 
of toast! My mouth waters. Aunt Jane used to do them 
like that. And then I would like a crisp piece of ginger 
bread and a gla fn Dress? Ni ‘ 


Where is that old smoking-jacket of mine? Not the « 


with Japanese embroidery on it—no; the i or Giver 
away? I groan aloud. 
Well, the lk one will have to ds and a pair <« omior 


able slippers! Where is that old brier 








a-fi Now I want a book—full of the sea and shiy 
ates and corai ree! es, Treasure Island; of « 
it—and Long John Silver and the Black S; 











“Beg pardon, sir, but madam has pt th 
motor is waiting,” admonishes my English foot: 
respectfully. 

Gone—gone is my poache pipe, 1 dre 
of the Southern Seas! I dash int vening clothes unde 
the solicitous guidance of my t and hastily descend 
the electric elevator to the front hall. My wife has alr 
taken her seat in the motor, with an air of righteous ar 

uppressed irritation. The butler 
e} ng 
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Her facetiousness is elephantine, but 
the relief of conversation i you laugh loudly at 
imper knowingly at her platitudes 

been current for several months. 


somewhat dulled 


acquaintance 
such that 
her witticl 
both of whi now 
nt 1s, however, 

is the lady whom Fate has ordained 

n to dinner—a matter of which you 

iscious owing to the fact that you had 

name \ the cou] les pair off to 

which 
rt are reduced to a scattering 


the combinations of 


a shudder that the lady beside 
and that for the last 
sing up the evening’s 


. Jones 


your arm, wondering 
le to get through the meal and 
terest. You wish savagely that 


vou could turn on her and exclaim 


you proffer 


the 
} 

nonesuy: 

good woman, you are attractive enough 
and 
of enforced companions! Ip will lea\ e 
ill tempered. We 
} 


** Look here, 


in your own way, but we have nothing in common; 
this propose 
us both exhat ind shall grin and 


ases over the fi 


pnr , entrée and salad 
but we shall be 


Let’s cut it out 


shout me: 
about life, death and the eternal verities; 


ick to death of eac! 


other in ten minutes. 
and go home 

You are obliged, however, to escort your middle-aged 
omrade downstairs and take your seat beside her with a 
you were playing Rudolph to her Flavia. 
Then for two hour our eyes blinded by candlelight 
and electricit you eat recklessly while you grimace hirst 
our left shoulder and then over your right. It is a 
foregone conclusion that you will have a headache by the 
turned with a sensation of momentary 


flourish, as if 


s, with y 
over 
you have 


relief to 


Have 


time 
companion on the other side. 

you enjoyed yourself? Have you been enter 
Have you profited? The questions are utterly 
You havs You have strained your eyes, 
overloaded your stomach, and wasted three hours during 
which you might have been recuperating from your day’s 


our fair 
suffered. 


work or really amusing yourself with people you like. 


Eating Not Wisely But Too Well 


ie IS entirely conventional form of amusement is, I am 
told, quite unknown in Europe. There are, to be sure, 
occasional formal banquets, which do not pretend to be 
\ formal banquet would be an intense 
ef, after the noise, confusion and pseudo-informality of 
York dinner. The European is puzzled and baffled 
by one of our combined talk-and-eating bouts. 

A nobleman from Florence recently said to me: 

“At home, wher 


meeti 


anything but formal. 


a New 


we go to other people’s houses it is for 
w our own friends or our friends’ 


the purpose of 
‘ } 


We go afte 


is mutually agree 


our evening meal and stay as long as 
Some light refreshment is served, 
to do so smoke or play cards. The old 


wv 
by} 
abie, 


ana those who wis! 


Ner 


is Biephaantine, 


Facetiouiness 
Rut 


You Laugh Loudty 


famille. 


and the young mingle. It is proper for each guest to make 
himself agreeable to all the others. We do not desire to 
spend money or to make a féte. At the proper times we 
have our balls and festas. 

“But here in New York each night I have been pressed 
to go to a grand entertainment and eat a huge dinner 
cooked by a French chef and served by several men 
servants, where I am given a lady to talk to for several 
I must converse with no one else, even if there is a 
witty, beautiful and charming woman directly opposite 
me; and as I talk and listen I must consume some ten or 
twelve courses or fail to do justice to my host’s hospitality. 
I am given four or five costly wines, caviar, turtle soup, 
fish, mousse, a roast, partridge, paté de fois gras, glacés, 
fruits, bonbons, and cigars costing two franes each. Not 
to eat and drink would be to insult the friend who is paying 
at least forty or fifty franes for my dinner. 

sut I cannot enjoy a meal eaten in such 
haste and I cannot enjoy talking to one 
strange lady for so long. 

“Then the men retire to a chamber from 

lich the ladies are excluded. I must talk 
tu some Perhaps I have seen an attrac- 
tive woman I wish to meet. It is hopeless. 
I must talk to her husband! At the end of 
three-quarters of an hour the men march to 

he drawing room, and again I talk to some 

half an hour and then must go 
It may be only half-past ten o’clock, 
but I have no choice. Away I must go. I 
say good-night. Ihave eaten a huge dinner; 
I have talked to one man and three ladies; 
I have drunk a great deai of wine and my 
head is very tired. 

**Nineteen other people have had thesame 
experience, and it has cost my host from fiv 
hundred to a thousand franes—-or, as you 
say here, from one hundred to two hundred 
dollars. And why has he spent this sum of 
money? Pardon me, my friend, if I say that 
it could be expended to much better advantage. Should 
my host come to Florence I should not dare to ask him to 
dinner, for we cannot afford to have these elaborate func- 
tions. If he came to my house he would have to dine en 
Here you feast every night in the winter. Why? 
Every day is not a feast day!” 

I devote space and time to this subject commensurate 
with what seems to me to be its importance. Dining out 
is the great national form of social entertainment for the 
well-to-do. I go to such affairs at least one hundred nights 
each year. That is a large proportion of my whole life 
and at least one-half of all the time at my disposal for 
recreation. So far as I can see, it is totally useless and a 
severe drain on one’s nervous centers. It has sapped and 
is sapping my vitality. During the winter I am constantly 
tired. My head aches a large part of the time. I can do 
only a half—and on seme days only a third—as much 
work as I could at thirty-five. 

I wake up with a thin, fine line of pain over my 
right eye, and a heavy head. Astrong cup of coffee 
sets me up and I feel better; but as the morning 


hours. 


man. 


for 


t 
lady 
I 


rome! 


wears on, especially if I am nervous, the 
in my head returns. By luncheon time I am cross 
and upset. Often by six o’clock I have a severe 
sick headache. When I do not have a headache 
I am usually depressed; my brain feels like a lump 
oflead. And I know precisely the cause: It is that 
I do not give my nerve-centers sufficient 
If I could spend the evenings—or half of them 

jetly, | should be well enough; but after I am 
tired out by a day’s work I come home only to 
array myself 

I never get rested! 
heavier and finally gives way. 
It is the fact that m) 
gets mvure and more tired without any 
relief. The feeling of 
as my head is concerned, is one I almost never ex- 
perience. When I do wake up with my head clear 
and light my heart sings for joy. My effectiveness 
is impaired by weariness and overeating, through 
a false effort at recuperation. I have known this 
for a long time, but I have seen no escape from it. 

Social life is one of the objects of living in New 
\ ork, and social life to ninety per cent of society 
people means nothing but eating one another's 
dinners. Men never pay calls or go to teas. The 
dinner, which has come to mean a heavy, elaborate 
meal, eaten amid noise, laughter and chatter, at 
great expense, is the expression of our highest social 
aspirations. Thus it would seem that I work seven 
or eight hours every day in order to make myself 
rather miserable for the rest of the time. 

“‘T am going to lie down and rest this afternoon,” 
my wife will sometimes say. “‘ We're dining with 
the Robinsons.” 

Extraordinary that pleasure should be so ex- 
hausting as to require rest ! Dining 


weariness 


rest. 


to go out to saw social wood. 

My head gets heavier and 
There is no imme- 
diate cause, nervous system 
adequate 


complete restedness, so far 


in anticipation: 


Gone — Gone is My Poached Egg, 
My Pipe, My Dreams! 


December 27, 19/5 


with these particularand 
in-general Robinsons has 

ally become a physical feat of 
endurance— a tour de force 
climbing the Matterhorn or 
eating thirteen pounds 
Is ita 
reminiscence of those dim cen- 
turies when our ancestor 
the forests of the ! 
under the moss-hung oaks ar 
stuffed themselves wit! 


ike 


beefsteak at a sitting. 


huge 
Or a custon 
born of those later days wher 
round the blazing logs of Ca 
dian camp-fires, our India 
allies gorged themselves into 
insensibility to the sound of 
the tomtom and the chant of 
the medicine-man— the latter 
as indispensable now as then? 
If I should be called o 
explain for what reason I 
accustomed to eat 
but too well on these joyous 
occasions, I should be 
whatataloss for any adequat 
reply. 


ox washed down with 


skins of wine? 


n to 


am 
} 


not wisely 
some 


Perhaps the simplest 
answer would be that I have 
just imbibed a cocktail 
created an artificial ap 
It is also probable that, 
efforts to appear happy and at 
ease, to play my part as a cor 
noisseur of good thing 

kee p the cc nversational! | 

the air, I 


track of the number of courses 


uncon 


I have consumed. 

It is mi r of habit. As I was compelled 
to eat everything on my plate; and as I grew older I dis- 
covered that in our home town it was good manners to 
nothing undevoured and thus pay a concrete 
of the hostess. 

Be that as it may, I have always liked to eat. It 
almost the only thing left that I enjoy; and, 
palate requires a stimulus. I know that I am getting fat 
My waistcoats have to be let out a little more 
or six months. Anyhow, if the men did 
there would be little object in givir 


a boy 


leave tribute 


to the culinary ability 


even so. n 


days when slender women are the { 
Grapevining to Tres Moutard 
_ gees the long straigl t front and the habit back, social 
usage is frowning on the stomach, the hips and other 


admired evidences of robust 


has become dé 


heretofore not u nutrition. 
Te mperance, not 
rigueur among tl > a My dinner companion nibbles he r 


and roast, 


total abstinence, 


celery, ta 


tes tne ip, Waves away fish, entree 


} 


pecks once or ty and at last consumes her 


1 obvious satisfaction. If there isa 


ration of ice- 
duck—well, 
at six dollars ¢ 


i¢ 
exception in the case of 
a pair. A couple of hothouse 
and she is done. 

It will be observed that 
tunity 


hand, there is ai 


for conversation 
equivalent 
doubt that eacl 
chop, a baked potato : t lollar dy It 
} is conce 
bitt 
a 1d I 


amount to tf 
recently, assumed with some 


r. My ‘ 


ounger 
care to jeopardl 
also conscious of ety of waltz popular 


thirty vez a : ity, and the 


at a midd 


age 
woman who went hopping about a ballroom must be callous 
to the amusement that followed her gyrations. 
With the advent of the turkey trot and the tango, things 
have changed however. 
clumsy to go walking solemnly round in or out of time to 
u 


0 one is too stout, too old or too 


the music. I confess to a consciousness of absurdity when, 
to the exciting rhythm of Trés Moutard, I back Mrs. 
slowly down the room and up again. 

inquires ardently. Yes; I 


and at once she begins some 
h 


Jones 
“Do you grapevine?” she 
admit the soft impeachment, 

astonishing convolution with the lower part of 
fter several entangleme 


eS bod 
which I attempt to follow. 
we move triumphantly across 
“How beautifully you dance! 
Aged roisterer that 
She is a nice old thing 
“Fish walk?” 
I retort 


“Come 


compliment. 

















H 


— 


q 









So, grabbing her tightly legs entirely 
I stalk swiftly 
along the floor, while she backs with prodigious velocity. 


Away we go, an odd 


and keeping my 
stiff—as per instructions from my son 
pounds of us, until, 


exhausted, we collay le where the 





champagne is being I i. 
Though I have carefully followed the directions of my 
preceptor, I am aware that the effect produced by our 


efforts is somehow not the same as his 


I observe him in a 
ing, dipping grace- 
run a few steps, 


close embrace with a v 


fully in the distance. 





stop dead and suddenly sink to rise and 


repeat the performance. 





So the evening wears gayly on. I caper round—now 





sedately, now deliriously—knowing that, however big a 
fool 1 am making of myself, we are all in the same boat. 
My wife is doing it, too, to the obvious annoyance of our 
daughters. But this is the smartest ball of the season. 


When all the world is dancing it would 
loiter in tl 





e conspicuous to 


I must 





aoorway. 


e 
dance—if what I am doing can be so call 







llow my clients to 


I am aware that I should not care to : 
catch an unexpected glimpse of my antics with Mrs. Jones; 
yet to be permitted to dance with her is one of the priv- 
ce elsewhere, but it would 


ileges of our success. I m ght lar 
ng. Is not Mrs. Hobby-Smith’s hoarse, 


not be the same thi 

| } - + - o ] 7 , 7 ; . 
good-natured, rather vulgar voice he clarion of society? 
Did not my wife scheme and plot for years before she 


managed to get our names on thesacred list of invitations? 
To be sure, I used t go to dances enough as a lad; and 


good times I had too. The High School Auditorium had a 








splendid flo« and ‘ even though they were 
unacquainte he fangled steps, « walt 





1 , ' 
and polka and do Sir Roger 








eme er ! 

that « 
wore a wt é 

trimmed W 
I wonder if I ap; t 
properly the distinction of 


being invited to these 


turkey-trotting parties! 
My butler and the kitchen 
maid are probably doing the 


same thing in the basement 


at home to the notes of the 
usefulman’s accordio1 
and having a better time 


than I am. 


Learning to Laugh 





| r IS a pleasure to watc! 


glide through the intricacies 


of these moder 





h the natura 





and suppleness of youth 
render charming in spite of 
their grotesqueness. But 
why should I seek to copy 
them? In i 


spite oI the tact 
: . 


my utmost endeavor I can- 
not imitate their grace. | 
am getting old. My muscles , 
are stiff and out of training. 
My wind hassuffered. Mrs. 
Jones probably never had 


if Iam ridiculous 





cnown reason, fatuously 
suppose they « Occasionally 
luck gives me a débutante for a partner when I go out to 
dinner. I do my best to entertain her—trot out all my old 
stories, pay her delicate compliments, and do frank homage 
to her youth and beauty. But her attention wanders. 
My tongue is stiff, like my legs. It has lost its sponta- 
eye of the boy down the long 


able and she is oblivious of my existence. Should I try 


e who, for some un 


regain their lost you 


women oO! he! 


+h? 











ce Irom the 


neity. One gli 





to dance with her I should quickly find that crabbed 
mid llie-age ar d yo ith cannot step in time. My place is 


with Mrs. Jones—or, better, at home and in bed. 
However, apart from the dubious delight of dancing, 
all is not gold that glitters socially. The first time my wife 
and I were invited to a week-end party at the country- 
house of a widely known New York hostess we were both 
much excited. At last we were to be received on a footing 
of real intimacy by one of the inner circle. Even my valet, 
an imperturbable Englishman who would have announced 
that the house was on fire in the same tone as that my 
breakfast was ready, showed clearly that he was fully 
For several 
y, and 
departure arrived I found 


. 


aware of the significance of the coming event. 





days he exhibited signs of intense nervous anxie 


when at lasi the time « mi) 


that he | 


regarded 
My wil 





ad filled two 


as indisper 


e’s maid had 











sualls 
equally 


sable to my « 





wnior 
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assiaquou 
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and the valet had no intention of lear: 
that any feature of our respective wardr 
gotten, since we had ‘ ied not to t 
pe rsonal servants f the reason that t 
do so might possibly be regarded as oste 

I made an ear Ly mn ottice 
noon, met my wile at the terr and in ¢ 
no means with comiort, t aged to t 
secure Our seats in the I ar t t 
reached our destinat at ab 
met by a footman in liver who plots 
driven by a French chauffeur. We wers 

In my conlusior I rgot ) »a 
trunks, which contained our eve g appa 
run to the house we were both « he ve 
owing to the speed which we ere ( 
miles an hour at the ast An t 
thrown forward clear of the se a ga 
by an unexpected sto] Ar erchange 
fanity tinted the atn here for a fe ‘ 
we resumed the trajectory our 

We had expec ted to be ‘ rr 
instead we were informed | ‘ 
the other guests had t over 
and would probably not be 
nothing to do we strolls r the 
he shrubbery for a « e of hour 
pe riod we had tea alone tm 7 
no sooner finished tha the ited 1 
hostess full of vocifer ‘ 


I remember this occasion vividly 














y because vas Mm) 
introduction to that arti lally er rced merriment wl 
is the inevitable concomitant O: Smart gatherings 
America. The men invariably addressed each other 
Old Man and the women each other as My Dear. No o 
was mentioned except D} 1S or her first name o so 
intimate diminutive or abbreviation. 

It seemed to be assumed that the guests were erest 
only in personal gossip relating to the marital inf ‘ 
the neighboring countryside, who lost most at cards, a 
the theater. Every remark relating to these absorbi 
subjects was given a feebly humorous t t and gree 
with a burst of hilarity. Even the mere suggest 
going upstairs to dress for er was a sufficient rea 
for an explosion of merriment. 

If noise was an evidence of havir g a good me the 
people were having the time of their live Personal 
felt a little out of my element I had stil 
inclination to pretend t tu juity of sx 
that I did not real ind I had never ed 
laugh in a proper i Is n er, But 1 
appeared highly gratified. 

Delay in sending to the depot for our tru the fa 


the butler 


Low hom we 
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Before I Could Assembie My Evening Garments I Had to Unwrap the 
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When the President Orders One of Those Horseback:+Riding Tests 


' 
ai 


more need for 
Kings 

regulated wars instead of financiers, and the spoils of 
combat went to the warrior instead of the moving-picture 
operator; but now the paths of glory lead but to the film; 
and, i the bubble reputation mentioned above, 
a politician's mouth has superior terminal facilities to any 


ACK the 


soldiers than 


those days there was 


at the present time of writing. 


for compilir 


mouth I can recall 
Hence soldiers h: 
the 


Wa 


ve come to be more or less of a drug on 
To be sure, we have our standing army. It 
» called back in the time of General Winfield Scott 

I suppose, because the Indians did not give it a 
and it is still so 
so far as I am able to judge, there does not 
reason for it except when the president orders 
k-riding tests for all the rocking-chair 


market 


to sit down very long on a stretch 
called, though 
be an) 
} 


eem to 
iorseback 
the 


one ot those 
olonels in service 

I hear that fer the best part ol i week after the last littie 
junket of that nature some of them even took their meals 
I think this is what 
the army ona peace looting 


tanding s known 


s putting 


over the prospect of caparisoning myself with a load of 
accouterments that no humane man would ask a mule to 
tote, and getting out in the hot sun and going through 
a series of complicated and laborious calisthenics with 
my arms and legs every time a young sapling officer looked 
at me and went Hum-p-p-h! ’way down in his throat. To 
me it would be an extremely distasteful thing to be called 
Hum-p-p-h! at frequent intervals all the afternoon by a 
young officer to whom I had not been introduced 

Where we live now we have a neighbor who is very active 
in the national guard and from him I have learned a great 
deal about it. He just exists from day to day for the dear 
vld national guard. Duty seems to call him nearly every 
night. If it is not battalion drill, or regimental inspec- 
tion, or target practice, or school for non-coms, or brigade 
muster-—it’s something else. 

On holidays, such as Memorial Day and the Feurth of 
July, when everybody else has gone to the seashore or the 
country he puts on all his things and a pair of white cotton 
gloves and prrades eight or nine miles. And about once 
in so often, if he has any luck, he turns out and marches 
to the cemetery to attend the funeral of somebody he did 
not know—and comes home in the dusk of evening watking 
on the sides of his feet, with his shoesoles turned up on 
edge like a pair of flatirons. 


We Do Not Snicker at Jorgenson Now. 


Then, too, there is a fre 
armory —full-dress review, I 


ent 


occas 


We Cheer for Him —the Hero! 


think is the na 


which calls for his harnessing himself up 
trappings. The word is passed round then an 


on the street come out on their front porches 


to enjoy 


spectacle. We stand and watch for him just as a few 


ago people used to watch for Halley’s Comet. | 


*resenti 


he goes by, all embossed with brass and enmeshed in gold 


braid. His coat fits him faultlessly in the 
is not giving him any trouble either. 
the street seems dark and sad. Y« 
heavens always look just after 


t 


yack, an 


After he 


u know | 


a shooting star 


Watch for the Jorgenson Bombshell 


NCE in a while he has 
has his photograph taken in full re 
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assisted in the taking of a walled ci 
present at the taking of more photographs than ar 


ga 
it 


in the state, I guess. I do: 
ing photographers would ow 
for young babies, national guardsmen a 


an afternoors 
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uniform rank of the Knights of Pythias. 


Our military friend spent an e 
I do not know how he came to have 
+} 1 


ver 
V 


the colone 


thing— but 


Ve 
1 


nynow fh 





not that our arm) 


does not have its little 
taste of warlare eve n times of ostenst- 
ble peace 


The An 


in this direction; 


et is also said to excel 


in fact, they tell me 


ipolis 
that when it comes to working up nice, 
y little family feuds the West Pointers 
if thing on the Annapolis 


Du 
have little 


setters. 


n 
al 


Martial Exercises 


Q) R officers will not be found in astate ". 

of unpreparedness ir > eve of 

of unpr pared ess in the event of Camneacie 

sudden hostilities with another power 
rsons who have felt alarm on this score 


rv as well be calm. 
will les 


mnstant 


quite Those who 
d our forces to the fray are in 
training —if can | 

Some of them probably 
away to the front, 
be comparatively 
ast, that is the impression 


we velieve 
to get 


things will 


gs 
1 
i¢ 


too, to provide an outlet for the 
military cravings of our young men we 
have the national guard. I have a tre- 
admiration the national 


an oF looker solely. Per- 


mendous tor 


but 





ruard 


THE 


ARMOR PLATE 


WORKS 


iT ehh heen 


and p 
me about the 
of the new 


us three 
big 
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and 
had occurre 


ftant signi 


not to be 
with it. 
newspapers 
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women shall 


paying absolute!) 
election in L C 
that is his name 


papers undoubtedly 


omp 


proper time 


shell 


gathered from what 





and 





mally I could never get all worked up 


Mir, Carnegie is Disappointed, But He is Still Active ‘ 


never misses a! 


liable to be promoted to { 


ing 


e 


on, ana tne 


ia. He has not 


n he 


but he has bee 


ot believe so man) 


automobile 


d meml 


with us rece 


aneventl 


bee! cK Ors 


came Over to see 


lid } _ 


sold 


row 


Pr 
in this country 
That affair between Hayes a 


mentioneaG In the same 


Here they had been 
i the tariff, 
ill or shall not wear ’em tl 
winter with a slit effect ir irt 
other comparatively trivial issues, 


no attention 


would 
when they heard about it, A 
practically mapped out an interview that 
he expects to give to 
He says it will be: 


l 


over ¢t 


ical 


d Tilden 


breat} 


I am really surprised that the 


ave not taken it up. 


wasting their time 


and whethe 


the sk 


iny. 


Jorgenson 3ai1da 


take it 


and he | 


at the 


yomb- 


the press 


Jorgenson has ambitions himself 


he said 


hangs on for about five years longer, and 
never is tardy or absent on dr 


N nicht 
il! nights, 
Inspection, he Is 


yurth corporai. 








His voice trembled with emotion when he spoke of this to 
me. Even now he enjoys certain perquisites. He is exempt 
from jury service—that’s one thing—and if war should 
break out he will be the first to go. He will—if I have any 
say in the matter. 

That is not all either. Every summer he goes to the 
encampment with his regiment. Oh, but he has the glorious 
outing then! He spends weeks getting ready for it. He 
takes his rifle with him, and his cartridge belt, and his 
sidearms, and his blanket roll, and a canteen and a service 
kit, and a first-aid package, and some collapsible cooking 
utensils, and an extra shirt and a change of underwear, 
and his other shoes, and a lot of miscellaneous tinware and 
hardware and truck and stuff He does not haul these 
things in a wagon—he takes them! And he “nd all the 
others go upstate to the camp and stay ten days there. 
No stuffy Pullmans for them—they travel on a jolly old 
daycoach, two in a seat. 

In the morning he gets up early—at five-forty-five 
I think it is—and drills all day except when he is tidying 
up round the camp or acting as orderly to some very prom- 
inent officer, who is a shipping clerk when in town. He 
eats off a tin plate and drinks his coffee without any cream 
in it out of a tin cup. And at night he sleeps in a tent 
except that about every other night he is on guard duty 
and walks a post with his gun on his shoulder. It is a nice 
gun, but a mite heavy along toward breakfast-time. 

When he comes home you would not know him for the 
sunburn and the blisters and the mosquito bites. He has 
to walk with a cane for a week. It is simply great, he tells 
me. He would not take any amount of money for the 
experience. Neither would I—and I need the money too. 

One summer two or three years ago 
Jorgenson played in splendid luck. He par- 
ticipated in the big maneuvers. There were 
national guardsmen from several states in 
attendance, and regulars from the army 
posts and batteries of coast artillery. The 
secretary of war—the one who was made 
secretary of war because he was such a good 
corporation lawyer— came all the way from 
Washington on a private car to be present 
at the maneuvers. 

There were two armies—-the Red Army 
and the Blue Army. Jorgenson belonged 
to the Red Army. I have forgotten now 
how many miles he crawled on his abdo- 
men—but it ran up into figures—and it 
rained most of the time; and he got sepa- 
rated from his command and had to sleep 
t. The commissary failed to arrive, and 
he did not eat anything to speak of, except 





a concentrated emergency ration, which if! 
/, 


refused to jell when he tried to cook it in 


nis collapsible Saucepan. 


Dying Varied Deaths 





enough, and if the physician 
who is treating him for falle: 
arches anu the rheumatism 
will let him, he means to go to 
the next maneuvers. He says 
they have an excellent hard 
ening effect on a chap and 
toughen him up for actual 
campaigning. I judge he is 
right. One more experienc 
of this sort ought to fit Jor 
genson for traveling exclu 
sively on the abdomen without 
making him footsore thers 
and when it comes toliving o1 
and on indefinitely, without 
eating anything, he will be 
able to laugh in a chameleon’s 
face. 

Jorgenson is the exceptior 
totherunoftherace. In these 
piping times of peace the 
average young man does no 
go in for the military life. If 
his fancy turns toward We 
Point he is daunted possib! 
by the reflection that this 
generous Republic pays its 
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There Will Never be 


ffice rs, who have dedicated 


their lives to their country, almost as good wages as a union 
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paperhanger gets, the principal advantage in the paper 


hanger’s favor being that he 


feels like it. If he has a leani 


hange bosses when he 


g toward joining the national 








~a. 





there was alway 








E WAS chased round a good deal, too, 
over rough coun and took part in 





some delightful forced night marches, and 
was captured several times and killed once 
or twice—figuratively killed, of course. No 
person, no matter how brutal and blood- 
thirsty by nature, would kill Jorgenson 
intentionally. And the very day they broke camp and guard he sometimes hefts the service gun and reads about 
started out they met the commissary department comingin! those merry practice marches that take place about every 
Jorgenson had a perfectly corking time all the way so often. 
through and was in bed for a week after he got home, suffer- These things also have a tendency to discourage him 


ing from stone bruises on his stomach. If he is strong he is afraid of contracting hodcarrier’s shoulder or mail 





Now Mention of arn Amazon 

Suggests a Gentleborn Woman, 

With a Spirit About Nine , 
Times as Big as Her Body 





carrier’s nstep. As the pre 
ponderance of proof show 
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he goes forth to glean a com 
petence from what the poet 
has called the busy marts of 
trade, or he goes into one ol 
the learned professions. And 
when somebody uses the ad 
ective militar we do not 
think oO a young man in 


khaki, with a gun on his 





shoulder and a mpressed 
, 4 emergency ration that is 


behaving peaceably U it 1 








a { ; “at outside of him, but cutting uy 
ee fat scandalously if it is inside 
rN / That vision does not come to 
7 \ us. No; wethink ofa womar 
od wy NALS iw with a mission in life and 
~ , Sy WW purpose; which naturally 
: , SAK Up) )\ ‘=e ~~ enough brings us round to the 
at Ng EX Pn most burning issue of the 
Yj ‘A } lay —especially in England 
> 3 y NS | to wit: the suffrage move 
>) - E ment. 
I can think of nothing that 
all more fitly characterizes the 
Sir Isaac Newton Came In, I'ti Bet You, for Many a Tongue:-Lashing effect the suffrage movement 
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THOSE times an Amazon wa 


villowy, blond lady, connected 
vurlesq le troupe She came on the 


companied by a solid phalanx of hers 
f them carrying tin shields 
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volutions to the intense leligh 


tlemen in tight trousers and plai 
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with a spirit about nine times as big t 
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WH AT certainly 
seemed to be, at the 
a stroke of evil 
invited Mrs. Bun- ‘ 2 a ee 
pes Eve to lunch 
with me at Prince's restau- 
rant a few days after our re- 
turn from the country. Mrs. 
Bundercombe was graciously 
pleased to accept my invita- 
but she did not think it 
necessary to alter in any way 
her usual style of dress for the 
occasion. 

We sailed into Prince's, 
therefore—Eve charming in 
a lemon-colored foulard dress 
and a black toque; Mrs. Bun- 
dereombe in an Okata dress- 
maker’s conception of a 
tailor-made gown in some 
hard, steel-gray material, and 
a hat whose imperfections 
were perhaps mercifully hid- 
den by a veil, which, instead 
of providing a really reason- 
able excuse for its existence 
by concealing some portion of 
Mrs. Bundercombe’s features, 
streamed down behind her 
nearly to her feet. 

The mattre d’hétel who wel- 
comed me and showed us to 
our table found his little flow 
of small talk arrested by that 
first glimpse of our companion. 

He accepted my orders in a 

chastened manner, and I no- 

ticed his eyes straying every now and then, as though in 
fearsome fascination, to Mrs. Bundercombe, whowe sitting 
very upright at the table, with her bony fingers stretched 
out and a good deal of gold showing in her teeth as she 
talked with Eve in a high nasal voice concerning the 
absurd food invariably offered in English restaurants. 

Then suddenly her flow of language veased—the bomb- 
shell fell! Mrs. Bundercombe’s face became unlike any- 
thing I have ever seen or dreamed of. Even Eve’s eyes 
were round and her expression dubious. I turned my head. 

Some three tables away Mr. Bundercombe was lunch- 
ing with a young lady —a« stranger to us all! She was not 
a stranger to us all but, though she was remarkably 
good looking, there were indications that she scarcely 
belonged to our world. 

All three of us remained silent for a moment. 
coughed and took up the wine list. 

“What should you like to drink, Mrs, Bundercombe?” 
I usked in attempted unconcern. 

Mrs. Bundercombe adjusted her spectacles severely and 
transferred her regard to me. I felt somehow as though I 
back at school and had been discovered in some 
ignominious escapade. 

“You are aware, 


B time, 


ortune, 


dercombe 


tion; 


only 


Then I 


were 


Paul,” she replied, “that I drink 
nothing save a glass of hot water after my meal. The 
drink not interest me. I appeal to 
a future member of the family: Fetch Mr. 
Bundercombe here!” 

| shook my head. 

‘Mrs. Bundercombe,” I said, leaning over the table, 
“your husband during his stay in London plunged freely 
inte the bohemian life of our city. I will answer for it that 

did so simply in pursuance of that hobby of which we 
2 know. [am convinced F 

“Paul,” Mrs. Bundercombe interrupted, her voice if 
possible a little more nasal even than usual, “will you 
fetch Mr. Bundercombe here, or must I rise from my seat 
in a public place and remove him myself from—from that 


hussy?”’ 


subject of does 


you now as 


lL appealed to Eve 

‘Eve,” I begged, “please reason with your stepmother. 
There are certain situations in life that can be faced in one 
way only. Mrs. Bundercombe will no doubt have a few 
words to say to her husband on his return. Let her keep 
them until then.” 
Paul is right!"’ Eve declared. “Do take our advice! 
continued, turning to her stepmother. “Let us eat 
our luncheon quite calmly. | am perfectly certain dad will 
have some very good reason to give for his presence here 
with that young lady.” 

Mrs. Bundercombe rose to her feet. I hastened to 
follow her example. We stood confronting one another. 

‘It is either you or I, Paul!” she insisted. 

rhen it had better be myself,” I groaned. 


she 
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There Was No Lack of Conversation Between Him and His Companion 


I deposited my napkin on the table and made my way 
toward Mr. Bundercombe. I smiled pleasantly at him and 
bowed apologetically toward his companion. 

“Sorry,” I said under my breath, “but I am afraid Mrs. 
Bundercombe means to make trouble!” 

Mr. Bundercombe looked at me with a gloriously blank 
expression. His manner was not without dignity. 

“TI regret to hear,”’ he replied, “that any person by the 
name of Mrs. Bundercombe is looking for trouble. I 
searcely see, however, how I am concerned in the matter. 
You have the advantage of me, sir!” 

I stared at him and stooped a little lower. 

“She’s tearing mad!” I whispered. “You don’t want a 
scene. Couldn’t you make an excuse and slip away?” 

Mr. Bundercombe frowned at me. He glanced at the 
young lady as though seeking for some explanation. 

“Is this young gentleman known to you, Miss Blanche?” 
he in«uired. 

She set down her glass and shook her head. 

“Never saw him before in my !ife!” she declared. 
“What's worrying him?” 

“Hitherto,” Mr. Bundercombe said, “my somewhat 
unusual personal appearance has kept me from an adven- 
ture of this sort, but I clearly understand that I am now 
being mistaken for someone else. Your references to a 
Mrs. Bundercombe, sir, are Greek to me. My name is 

*arker— Mr. Joseph H. Parker.” 

“Do you mean to keep this up?”’ I protested. 

Mr. Bundercombe beckoned to the maitre d’hétel, who 
came hastily to his side. 

“Do you know this gentleman?” 

The maitre d’hétel bowed. 

“Certainly, sir,”” he answered, with a questioning glance 
toward me. “This is Mr. Walmsiey.” 

“Then will you take Mr. Walmsley back to his place?” 
Mr. Bundercombe begged. “He persists in m istaking me 
for someone else. I am not complaining, mind,” he added 
affably; “‘no complaint whatever! I am quite sure the 
young gentleman is genuinely mistaken and does not mean 
to be in any way offensive. Only my digestion is not what 
it should be and these little contretemps in the middle of 
luncheon are disturbing. Run away, sir, please!"’ he 
concluded, waiving his hand toward me. 

The maitre d’héte! looked at me and I looked at the 
matire d’hétel. Then I glanced at Mr. Bundercombe, who 
remained quite unruffled. Finally I bowed slightly toward 
the young lady and returned to my place. 

“Well?” Mrs. Bundercombe snapped. 

*It seems,” I said, “‘that we were mistaken. 
Mr. Bundercombe at all.” 

Mrs. Bundercombe’s face was a study. 

“Is this a jest?”’ she demanded severely. 

“I wish it were,” I replied. “Anyhow, Mrs. Bunder- 
combe, you must really excuse me, but there is nothing 


he asked, 


That isn’t 
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more I can do. The gentle- 
man whom I addressed in- 
sisted upon it that his name 
was Mr. Joseph H. Parker. 
No doubt he was right. These 
likenesses are sometimes very 
deceptive,” I added feebly. 

Mrs. Bundercombe rose to 
her feet. I made no effort to 
stop her; in fact her action 
filled me with pleasurable an- 
ticipations. She walked across 
to the table at which Mr. Bun- 
dercombe was seated. Eve 
and I both turned in our 
places to watch. 

“Poor daddy!" Eve mur- 
mured under her breath. 
“Why couldn’t he have 
chosen a smaller restaurant. 
He is going to catch it now!” 

“IT think I'll back your 
father,”’ I observed. “He is 
quiteat his best this morning.” 

Theexact words that passed 
between Mr. Bundercombe 
and his wife we, alas! never 
knew. She turned her left 
shoulder pointedly toward the 
young woman, whom she had 
designated as a hussy, and 
talked steadily for about a 
minute and ah: fat Mr. Bun- 
dercombe. The history of 
what followed was reflected in 
that gentleman’s expressive 
face. He appeared to listen, 
at first in amazement, after- 
ward in annoyance, and finally in downright anger. When 
at last he spoke we heard the words distinctly. 

““Madam,”’ he said, “I don’t know who you are, and I 
object to being addressed in a public place by ladies who 
are strangers to me. Be so good as to return to your seat. 
You are mistaking me for some one else. My name is 
Joseph H. Parker.” 

For a lady who had won renown upon the platform as a 
debater, Mrs. Bundercombe seemed afflicted with consid- 
erable difficulty in 
framing a suitable 
reply; and while 
she was still a little 
incoherent Mr. Bun- 
dercombe softly 
summoned the 
maitre d'hétel. It 
may have been my 
fancy, but I cer- 
tainly thought I saw 
a sovereign slipped 
into the hand of the 
latter. 

**Charies,’’ Mr. 
Bundercombe con- 
fided, “my luncheon 
is being spoiled by 
people who mistake 
me for a gentleman 
who, I believe, does 
bear a singular re- 
semblance to me. 
My name is Parker! 
This lady insists 
upon addressing me 
as Mr. Bunder- 
combe. I do not 
wish to make a dis- 
turbance, but I in- 
sist upon it that you 
conduct this lady to 
her place and see 
that I am not dis- 
turbed any more.” 

The maitre d’hé- 
tel’s attitude was 
unmistakable. 
Within the course 
of a few seconds 
Mrs. Bundercombe 
was restored to us. 
I thought it best to 
ignore the whole 
matter and plunged 


nie #2 


“Perhaps He'll Understand Now 
How Well it Pays te Be a Liar!" 
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at once into a discussion of gastronomic matters. “I have 
ordered,”’ I began, “some Maryland chicken.” 

“Then you can eat it!” Mrs. Bundercombe snapped. 
“Not a mouthful of food do I take in this place with that 
painted hussy sitting by Joseph's side a few feet away! Oh, 
I'll fix him when I get him home!” 

She drew a little breath between her teeth, but she was 
as good as her word. She refused all food and sat with her 
arms folded, glaring across at Mr. Bundercombe’s table. 
My admiration for that man of genius was never greater 
than on that day. So far from hurrying over his luncheon, 
he seemed inclined to prolong it. 

There was no lack of conversation between him and his 
companion. They even lingered over their coffee and they 
were still at the table when Eve and I had finished and Mrs. 
Bundercombe was sipping the hot water, the only thing 
that passed her lips during the entire meal. I paid the bill 
and rose. Mrs. Bundercombe, after a moment's hesitation, 
followed us. 

“Eve and I thought of going into the Academy for a few 
minutes,” I said tentatively as we reached the entrance hall. 

Mrs. Bundercombe plumped herself down on a high- 
backed chair within a yard of the door. 

‘I,”’ she announced, “shall wait here for Joseph!” 

I realized the futility of any attempt to dissuade her; so 
we left her there, spent an hour at the Academy and did a 
little shopping. On our way back an idea occurred to me. 
We reéntered the res- 
taurant. Mrs. Bunder- 
combe was still sitting 
there in a corner of the 4 
hall. - 

“Thinks he can tire 
me out, perhaps!” 
remarked inan explan- 
atory manner. “ Well, af 
he just can’t—that’s ’ 
all!” £ 

I moved a few steps : : oo 
farther in and glanced ; 3 


she be 


i 
ap ete 
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interesting little affair, and one in which you could take a 
hand without compromising yourself.” 

“What about Eve?” I inquired. 

“Not this time!” Mr. Bundercombe replied. “The 
only risk there is about the affair,”’ he explained, “is that 
it is just possible there may be a bit of a scrap.’ 

“What's the program?" I asked. 

“Tonight, at home, at ten o'clock. Can you manage it?” 

“Rather,” I answered; “if Eve doesn’t mind. 
the night you promised to go with your mother to a 
lecture somewhere, isn't it?”’ I reminded her. 

She nodded. 

“Very well,” she consented resignedly, “so long as you 
don't let him get hurt, dad.” 

“No fear of that!"’ Mr. Bundercombe declared cheer 
fully. a they go for anyone they'll go for me. So long, 
young people! At ten o’clocksPaul!” 


This is 


At precisely the hour agreed upon that evening I pre 
sented myself at Mr. Bundercombe’s house in Prince's 
Gardens. I noticed that the manner of the servant who 
admitted me was subdued and there was a peculiar gloorn 
about the place. Very few lights were lit and the farther 
portion of the house, of which one could catch a glimpse 
from the little circular hall, seemed entirely deserted. | 
was shown at once into Mr. Bundercombe’s study upon 
the ground floor. Mr. Bundercombe was seated at a 








down the restaurart. “= 


Then I returned. 

“But, my dear Mrs. 
Bundercombe,”’ I said, 
“vour husband has 
gone long ago! He went 
out the other way. I 
am not sure—but I be- 
lieve we saw him in 
Bond Street quite 
three-quarters of an 
hour ago.” 

“There is another 
way out?” Mrs. Bun- 
dercombe asked 
hastily. 

“ Certainly thereis,” 
I told her; ‘‘into 
Jermyn Street.” 

‘Why was I not 
told?”’ she demanded, 
rising unwillingly to 
her feet. 

“ Really,”’ I assured 
her, “I didn’t think 
of it.” 

She followed us out. 
We all walked down 
Piceadilly. 

“Will you please,” 
she said, “‘direct me to 
a teashop.” 

I pointed one out to her. She left us without a word of 
farewell. Eve and I turned down into the Haymarket. 

‘““Niceexample your parents are setting us!" I remarked. 

Eve sighed. 

“I wish I knew what dad was up to!” she murmured. 

At that moment we met him. He came strolling along, 
his silk hat a little on the back of his head, a cigar in his 
mouth, his hands grasping his cane behind his back. 

“Bundercombe or Parker?” I inquired as we came to 
a standstill on the pavement. 

He grinned. 

“Nasty business, that!” he remarked cheerfully. 
“Why don’t you keep to the Ritz or the Berkeley? Any- 
way,” he added, his tone changing, “I’m glad I met you, 
Paul. I want your heip in a little matter.” 

I shook my head. 

‘Quite out of the question!” I declared emphatically. 

‘Don’t forget that Paul is an M. P., dad!"" Eve said 
severely. ““You m. stn’t attempt to bring him into any of 
your little affairs.” 

“On this occasion,””’ Mr. Bundercombe expostulated, “I 
am on the side of the law. Mr. Cullen, whom I am prob- 
ably going to see presently, will be my brother-in-arms.”’ 

““What do you need me for, then?” I asked. 

“As to absolutely needing you, perhaps I don’t,”’ Mr. 
Bundercombe admitted. “‘On the other hand it’s a very 














They Stared at Stantey as Though They Were Looking Upon a Ghost 


writing table, with his face toward the door. He greeted 
me with a friendly nod and pointed to a little table upon 
which stood an abundant display of cigars and cigarettes 
of all brands. 

I helped myself and lit a cigarette. 

““May I know something of this ever 
I asked. 

“Spoil the whole show!"’ Mr. Bundercombe objected 
earnestly. “Just play the part of assistant audience and 
stick this into your pocket, will you?” 

He threw toward me a very smai! revolver that he had 
produced from a drawer. 

“Only the last three chambers are joaded,’’ he remarked 
‘You'll have to click three times if you do use it. I dor 
think you'll need to though. Take a stall and watch the 
fun. I'll tell you only this: You remember Bone Stanley 
as he was called in those days 
prison for fifteen years for bs 
the manager? Down Hammersmith way it was The 
fellow was an American.” 

“I remember it quite well,”’ I assented “He was tried 
for murder and convicted of manslaughter.’ 

Mr. Bundercombe nodded. 

“He was released this afternoon. 
minutes.” 

“Here!” I exclaimed. 


ing 8 program‘ 


the man who was sent to 





k robbery and for shooting 


He'll be here in a few 
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Mr. Bundercombe nodded but did not offer any further 


explanation. Coupled with a certain gravity of expressior 


he had the ay pearance of a schoolboy for whom a feast was 


being set out. 
Quite al leasant little ever ing we are going to have!” 
r mr ° 


e | omised You wait!” 


I frowned a little neasily. 


te sure you re not letting 





com i« plunged into the middle of my utt 


You're all right, Paul!” he assured me 


uller 
the house at the present moment and there are two other 
detectives with him. They ere letting me r this thing 
simply because I know more about it than they do; and 
for certain reasons I'm not giving my whole hand away 
Don’t you worry, Paul! You'll be all right this time 
 detannd 

We heard very feeble ring at the bell Mr. Bunder- 
ombe nodded 

That's Stank 5 ne whispered. “Sit dow 

4 man was shown into the room a moment laté I 

leaned forward in my chair so as to see more distinctly the 


hero of one of the most famous cases that had ever bee: 


tried in a criminal court. Of his renowned good looks 
there was little left. He stood there, still ta with high 
cheekbones, furtive eyes and long moutt He wore goo 
clothes, his linen was irreproachable, and he kept his 
gioves or N rthe 
leas the stamp of the 
prison Was upon hin 
“Mr. Stanley?” M 
" Bundercombe said 
l : i “Good! lan giad you 
} 4 were prevailed upon to 

come 
4 *I am still wholly in 
1 V/ the dar} ast , wt it this 
means thenewcomer 


remarkea 

“I'll tell you in a 
very tew entence 
Mr. Bundercombe 
promised ‘Will you 
sit down?” 

—— preter to stand 
Stanley replied, “ until 
I know exactly in 
whose house | am and 
what your interest in 
me is. 

‘Very well! Mr 
Bundercombe agree: 
“Here is my history 


My name Joseph H 
Bundercomb« l 
an American manufac 


turer. I have made a 
iortune in manutfact 
ing Bundercombe's 


Reaping Machine 


You may call it a 
hobby, if you like, but 
l have always beet 

terested rim : 
and criminal met} 
ods—-not th lowest 
type, but men wh 
have pitted the brains 
against other a 


robbed them 

‘As soon as | arrived 
in this country | found 
in interest in inquiring into the identities of Americar 
criminals imprisoned over here, with a view to helping any 
Your name came before me I studied 


I learned that Oo 


deserving cases, 





your case. I became interested in it 





time was almost up. A chance inquiry revealed to mea state 
of things that | determined to bring before your knowledg: 

*You sent me a telegram,’ Mr. Staniey interrupted, “as 
| was stepping on the steamer at Southampto | ha 
ret irned to Londor for ou ex] lar atior 

You will probably Mr. Bundercombe remarke 
geniaily be thankful all your life that you did Now 
Late 9 

Who is th i ) Mr.S ie isked rt ‘ 

He is m prospect t iw Mr } W le 
Mr. Bundercombe explaine a member | 
] ave asked him to be present because i 1 ‘ 
ij OT oO beca ‘ ne 
I ai 1 earnest. 

'wenty years ago, Mr ~lanie j ime 
clusion that honest methods were of ttle use t al ‘ 
eeking to make a large fortune You joined with t 
other men, Richard Densmore and PI iy Harding 
series of semicriminal conspiracies 

You pooled all your mone ou had the most arn 
you determined that if you could not make al ng honest); 
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Spain and Mexico 


( YOUNTING, say, from the Tertiary Epoch to the 

Declaration of Independence, the human world changed 
more in the last twenty-five hundred years than it had 
changed in the preceding two hundred and fifty thousand. 
And in many important respects it changed more from the 
Declaration to the election of Wilson than it had changed 
in the preceding twenty-five centuries. 

To get from horseback to railroad train took many thou- 
sand years. To get from railroad train to flying machine 
took than a hundred. The British Parliament of 
1832 was constituted substantially like those of the thir- 
teenth century. Now the shopkeepers and laborers sit on 
nobility’s neck. 

For another illustration of the constantly accelerating 
pace at which the world moves, look back only fifteen vears. 
If public opinion in this country with regard to war were 
in the same state it was when the Cuban matter came up, 
we should have had an army in Mexico months ago 
probably eating unwholesome ratioi.s and dying very exten- 
sively of camp diseases. The argument for intervention 
in Mexice is perhaps as sound as that for intervention in 
Cuba was. 


less 


There is vast disorder at our door, much cruelty and 
suffering, many imperiled business interests—and a Jingo 
newspaper, with one pious eye on the grand old flag and 
the other on the cash account, could probably increase its 
circulation as much by selling extras about a Mexican 
War as about the Spanish War; but the argument falls on 
a very different audience. 

The country now wants peace as much as it then wanted 
war. In only fifteen years we have tra‘reled farther along 
a good road than our forbears traveled in a thousand. 


A Misleading Example 


bp GET a great many articles from producer to con- 
sumer costs one hundred per cent and upward. To get 
s pound of raw sugar from the ship’s hold at the refinery 
dock into your sugar bow! in the refined state costs only 
about thirty-five per cent—if you live in New York or 
vicinity —which includes the expense of refining, packing 


ind transporting, as well as the profits of the refiner, of the 


raw-sugar broker, of the refined-sugar broker, of the jobber 
and the retailer; in fact, for a pound of granulated sugar 
you pay only fifteen per cent more than the refiner gets. 

The Department of Labor, whose report we are quoting, 
gives the spread for six periods. A simple average shows 
little over half a cent a pound added to the price of the 
sugar from refinery to consumer. Raw-sugar brokers get 
a commission of one-half of one per cent. Refined-sugar 
brokers get five cents a barrel of three hundred and fifty 
pounds. Refiners, counting the cost of packages, get from 
a half to three-quarters of a cent a pound for manufactur- 
ing and profit. Jobbers get rather less than half as much 
say a quarter of a cent a pound. Retailers get half as much 
as jobbers. 

We give only rough approximations, for the report deals 
only with the spreads at various periods, without attempt- 
ing an average for all periodss but it is clear that sugar gets 
from the raw state into the consumer's coffee with a very 
small margin of added cost as compared with most other 
edibles. 

What is the reason? For one thing, the trade evidently 
has been well organized. They say retailers commonly 
handle sugar at little er ao p.ofit. But how did sugar come 
to he -elected for the: pleasant distinction? Taking the 
whss * sommoo:ty Get over, the spread between producer 
an’, c.usumer bristies with juestions. 


President and Congress 


HE Senate passed the tariff bill early in September, 

since which time there has been virtually nothing to 
occupy its attention except the banking bill. Experts at 
Washington are now predicting that it will probably get 
that measure to the president for signature by March first. 
According to this forecast it will have taken eleven solid 
months to pass two bills, both of which were acted on with 
notable dispatch by the House of Representatives. 

If Senator Cummins and those like him, who deplore 
presidential encroachment on Congress, wish an explana- 
tion of the indubitable fact that the executive scale tends 
to rise in popular estimation while the legislative scale 
tends to sink, they need only ponder the above. 

For nearly four months senators had nothing to think 
about except the banking bill. Much testimony and many 
expert arguments have been heard. A two-months debate 
will mean nothing except that the Senate is infatuated with 
its own loquacity. It is notorious that the country paid - 
attention whatever to the long senatorial debate on the 
tariff bill. The newspapers scarcely mentioned that 
debate, and the country merely sat impatiently waiting 
for it to end. Does it face another ordeal of that character 
in respect to the banking bill? 

Imagine a framer of the Constitution contemplating this 
present Congress—-with the House, for the good of the 
country, so bound and gagged that it passes measures of 
the greatest importance with only the briefest, most per- 
functory debate, and the Senate, for the ill of the country, 
adrift on a boundless sea of pointless palaver! 

Probably the framer would say: “There must be 
responsibility and efficiency somewhere in a government. 
As the executive branch exemplifies those qualities in an 
incomparably higher degree «nan the legislative branch, it 
necessarily gains power aid public favor at the expense of 
the legislature. Give tools te him who can use them.” 

If Mr. Wilson can get the Senate to adopt cléture, he 
will accomplish a reform as important as tariff revision. 


Government Ownership 


HIS session of Congress no doubt will raise the ques- 

tion: Shall the Government buy and operate the rail- 
roads of the country? The argument for the affirmative 
rests on the unproved and improbable assumption that the 
Government could raise the necessary capital at three per 
cent interest. 

National banks own two-thirds of the outstanding Gov- 
ernment bonds and use them as a basis for banknote cir- 
culation. Those bonds are not investments at all in a true 
sense. The three per cent Government bonds without cir- 
culation privilege which do stand squarely on an invest- 
ment basis now sell slightly under par; and only a trifling 
amount of them is outstanding. If the amount ran into the 
billions the bonds undoubtedly would be selling at eighty- 
odd cents on the dollar, as French threes do—or even at 
seventy-odd, as German threes do. 

To buy only the capital stock of the railroads, disre- 
garding their bonds, would raise our national debt to a 
total nearly equal to that of France, Great Britain and the 
German Empire combined. None of those countries has 
been able for a long while to maintain its debt on a three 
per cent basis. If railroad bonds were included—as a few 
enthusiasts propose—our Government debt would equal 
half that of all the rest of the world. 

To absorb any such quantity of capital on a three per 
cent basis-during the next five or even ten years 
clearly out of the question. 

Railroad stocks as a whole have long paid their holders 
decidedly more than three per cent on the market value. 


seems 
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That holders would voluntarily exchange for a security 
paying three per cent is improbable. Unless the transac- 
tion were spread over many years the capital to buy rail- 
road stocks would probably cost the Government as near 
five per cent as three. 


Where Borrowed Millions Go 


HE French Government is borrowing two hundred and 

sixty million dollars, which is nearly as much as we have 
spent on the Panama Canal; but France is getting no canal 
in return for the disbursement. This expenditure of French 
capital shortens no trade routes, quickens no industry, 
plants no fields, adds not a pennyweight to the world’s 
productive power, makes /ife more healthful, happier and 
more promising for no human being anywhere on earth. 

On the contrary it is a step toward making life more 
laborious and difficult for some hundreds of thousands of 
French subjects, whose term of service in the army is raised 
from two years tc three. The money goes for deficits that 
are largely referable to military purposes; for the barren 
and costly occupation of Morocco, which does no French- 
man any good—except a few officials; and for future 
military plans. 

This vast military waste is mostly as a defowse against 
Germany; but it is perfectly p)xin that Germany coul¢ 
conquer France anyway— because she has almost doubk 
the population and at least as good a military equipment 
and that she could gain nothing by doing it. 

Following the Franco-Prussian War, France paid © 
many an indemnity of five bJlion franzs in principa! wit! 
mor® than three hundred million francs of interest; but 
only three hundred and seventy-eight million francs— or 
seven per cent of the total—was paid in actual French 
money. The remainder in one way or another was taken 
out in trade; and more than half of the total was canceled 
by German debts owing to France. 

A few years after the war the vanquished country was 
actually more prosperous than the victorious one; and ever 
since the war Germany has been living partly on borrowed 
French capital. The only permanent and valuable con- 
quests nowadays come by trade. 


Phantom Trade: Baiances 


N 1913 the United States’ sales of merchandise to the 

rest of the world exceeded its purchases by more than 
six hundred million dollars. The final figures will probably 
show the largest trade-balance in our favor on record. 
Yet during the year we paid to the rest of the world con- 
siderably more actual cash than we received. 

We gave the world, in short, six hundred-and-odd mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of merchandise over and above our 
purchases, and paid some hard cash to boot. In seven years 
the balance of trade in our favor— being the amount of our 
sales in excess of our purchases—has amounted to about 
three billion dollars and a quarter; but we have not col- 
lected a penny of it in money and never shall. We take it 
all out in trade—in interest paid on borrowed foreign cap- 
ital, freights and fares paid to foreign ships, Italian works of 
art, French tables d’héte, Swiss scenery and German beer. 

And we cannot have a favorable balance unless we do 
take it out in trade. A great commercial nation’s account 
with the world must balance. Broadly speaking, it must 
buy exactly as much as it sells. 

Since 1875 in only three years—and then by small 
amounts—have our purchases of merchandise from the 
world exceeded our sales. The net favorable balance for 
the period is ten billion dollars; but the world’s net pay- 
ments of gold to us have been less than two hundred million 
dollars, or two per cent of what it theoretically owes us. 

Untii this year the guiding principle of our tariff has 
been to make che world buy from us and to prevent it 
from selling to us—which is a sheer impossibility. 


Syndicate Profits 


N INSIDE apology for the profits that inside syndi 

cates reaped by building branch lines and then unload- 

ing them on the now bankrupt St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad contains the following: 

“Before constructing the road, land and cash donations 
were secured as an inducement to the syndicate to build 
the road, vut of which was taken sufficient to furnish right- 
of-way, depot grounds and terminals. From the balance of 
land and cash donations was realized the sum of eight 
hundred and ninety-two thousand dollars.” 

This, of course, went into the syndicate’s pockets. As 
the donations were sufficient in addition to supply right- 
of-way, depot grounds and terminals they must have 
amounted to much more than the above sum. 

So far as we know there is no law anywhere against this 
sort of high finance; but there ought to be everywhere 
The railroad builders approach a community and demand 
a substantial donation on pain of building the line else- 
where. The frightened community, eager for better trans- 
portation facilities, hands over a sum that the syndicate 
pockets. It is an extortion that ought to be prohibited. 

























NTIL recently 
Monsieur 
Charles Henry 

Aladdin, who, as will 
be recalled, did 
amazing stunts 
through the mecium- 
ship of a certain lamp 
of which he had be- 
come seized, held our 
regard as the citizen 
who had things or- 
gaiized on a most 
prensant basis, so far 
as his own desires 
and ambitions were 
concerned. 

Thestory of Alad- 
din and His Won- 
derful Lamp has 
caused every person 
who read or heard 
it, from the begin- 
ning of narrative 
until now, to sigh, 
look away into the future and say: “‘Gee! I wish I had one 
of those things!”” This may not have been the exact ver- 
nacular in each instance, but certainly it was always the 
vibration. 

Well, those days are gone. A share of us in some coun- 
tries and some languages may continue to wish for a magic 
lamp, but not many in these United States; for there is 
a far, far better instrumentality for gaining fortune and 
favor within our ken—a much more moving tale of adven- 
ture and its accomplished aid to be told to the sunny- 
haired, star-eyed children who cluster round such of our 
knees as are not gouty and unavailable for clustering places. 
I refer, of course, to the ro- 
mantic and inspiring story 


His Own Governor 
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future; a forty- 
million-dollar capitol 
which unfortunately is of slow-burning construction, albeit 
the forty million was mostly incinerated during its con- 
struction; the Honorable Garry Benson, whose specialty is 
teaching dogs to swim; a magnificent state library, mostly 
unexplored—and Martin H. Glynn. 


The Enchanted Mattress in Action 


ROM Kinderhook, where he wes born in 1871, he came 

to Albany, bringing his mattress with him; for he had 
decided to enter journalism and kad a seft place to land on, 
the Albany Times-Union, inasmuc’ as ae was high in the 
regard of the owner and editor of thet good newspaper. 
Not long for Martin the lumpy bed of the reporter —but 
in less ihan a year the downy couch of the managing 
editor. 

For four years he reposed on thet mattress, and then 
came an election for Congress. May 1, a Democrat, took 
a jump from his editorial sanetu 1t0 Lhe campaiyi: as 
the Democratic nominee. But did he land on the hard 
pavement of defeat? He did not. Instead, he landed on 
the mattress of an off vear; and he came < Congress at th 
tender age of twenty-eight or thereabout. Martin had but 
a single term; but, instead of falling on the stony ground 
of retirement to private life, the wonderful mattress was 
there, spread over the knobs and protuberances; and 
Martin landed, gently and without jar, on the United States 
Commission to the St. Louis Exposition, as vice-president 
thereof, with a few thousand simoleons a year for honor- 
arium, and as nifty and pleasant a job as you can imagine. 

All fairs must come to an end. The time arrived when it 
was compulsory to shut the gates at St. Louis, and the 
United States Commission leisurely become a thing of the 
past. But Martin—what of Martin? He, feeling indisposed, 
went abroad and left the mattress in storage in Albany. 






Wonderful mattress! While Martin was 
away his friends brought it out, and when 
he got off the ship he stepped from the slatted and hard- 
on-the-feet gangplank to an election as state comptroller 
of New York—nota nomination, mind you, but an election: 
for while he was away these little details had been settled 
another off year—and there was Martin softly seated on 
the cushiony curves of his marvelous mattress 
of the state of New York. 

This landing on the mattress was in 1906; and there he 
stayed—there and in his newspaper office, where he had 
become the boss—uatil the fall of 1908. In 1912. turning to 
the place c’ safety where the mattress was reposing, he 
took it out, »pread it in a convenient place and did a high 
dive into th: state campaign. He landed as the candidate 
for lieutenant-governor 


comptroller 


As lieutenant-governor his duty ostensibly was to pre- 

side over the state senate and hope the governor might 
hoke. More times than not, in the case of liewtenant- 

governors ¢’ New York, a lieutenant-governorship must be 
taker, vut in the pleasures of hope, highiy commended by 
Colonel Thumas Campbell, who said, “"Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view"; but who would remark, were 
he alive -o.lay and doing jingles for the press—as he would 
be—'Tis mattress iends enchantment to the Glyin' For 
who, in the name of all that is political and potential, ever 
suspected they would impeach Bill Sulzer? It never would 
have happened but for that magic mattress 

They did impeach Bill—impeached him to his subse- 
quent exodus from the People’s House--and then what? 
Oh, nothing—nothing at all—save the mere trifle that 
Martin H. Glynn turned a double somersault from the 
innocuousness of the lieutenant-governorship and landed 
on the innoduled mattress of the governorship. 

Nor has the mattress been put by, save temporarily; for, 
now that Glynn is governor by succession, he desires to be 
governor by accession, and his administration will be con- 
ducted along lines that will 
tend to bring him a nomina- 





of Martin Glynn and His 


tion and election at the end 





Wonderful Mattress. 

In the ordinary course of 
events a reasonable propor- 
tion of the population of this 
country resident without the 
Empire State knows who is 
governor thereof; and, by 
the same token, quite a few 
New Yorkers do, too, espe- 
cially those living north of 
the Harlem River. 

It so happens that at this 
particular moment the iden- 
tity of that eminent citizen 
is of greater general cogni- 
zance than is customary, and 
for the simple reason that 
there was a considerable 
space of time when nobody 
did know who was the gov- 
ernor. The uncertainty 
predicated the forthcoming 
certainty. 

Due to some few allusions 
in the public press to the im- 
peachment of the Honorable 
William Sulzer, erstwhile 
governor, it is more or less 
understood that the present 
governor of New York is 
Martin H. Glynn. And such 
is the case. 

This being established, I 
proceed with the story of the 
aforesaid Martin Glynn and 
his wonderful mattress. 

Albany, the fair cavital of 
the imperial commonwealth 
that Mr. Charles F. Murphy 
decided to annex to Tam- 
many Hall—but did not 
has various points and objects 
of interest. It possesses, in 
fee simple—and in fee not so 
dodgasted simple, to 
William Barnes, Junior, for 








example—a perfect example 
of the party boss who thinks 
in the past and talks in the 








of his present term, he hopes. 
He is an able citizen—is 
Martin Glynn; a cool, level- 
headed, cautious man. Dur- 
ing the two-governor period in 
New York, when both Sulzer 
and Glynn claimed the place, 
Glynn resisted all counsel 
and he had a lot of it —that 
he should seize the office; but 
sat quietly by on his mattress 
and bided his time—which 
showed much sense 

He has excellent business 
ability. Under his manage- 
ment his paper has grown 
greatly in influence and cit 
culation. His record as 
state comptroller is in his 
favor. While there he inves- 
tigated various departments, 
straightened out a lot of 
abuses, and straightened up 
some officials by sending 
them to jail. He is pledged 
to reconcile all factions in 
the Democracy of his state, 
which is a pleasant pastime 
and does no harm. 

Glynn is for the organiza- 
tion— provided the organiza- 


tion does what he desires 





He is quiet, studious, well 
balanced and astute. He 
shows signs of being his own 


governor, which will help a 
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the 
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You have been 
out in the cold. 
You find the 
house chilly, 
the furnace } 
low, and your 
teeth berin to 
chatter. 


Drink 
“Steero” 
Now 


Just pour a lit- 
tle boiling water 
on a ‘ Steero”’ 
Cube and the 
bouillon is : 
ready to warm . 
you up, stim- 
ulate you and arouse your appet't*. & 
Don’t ever be without “‘Steero” 
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Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


“Steero” is valuable for favoring other dishes. 150 
different ways of cooking with “‘Steero’’ described in the 
New “Steero” Cock Book Mailed with 
Trial Box of “‘Steero” Cubes for 10c 

Send stamps or coin. “Steero’’ Bouillon Cubes are 
sold by druggists, grocers and delicatessen dealers in 
boxes of 12, $0 and 100 Cubes. Ask for ‘Steero”’ 
Bouillon at soda fountains, lunch rooms, etc. The 
word “Steero” is on the wrapper of every genuine 

“Steero’’ Cube, Look for it, 


Schieffelin & Co. 
235 William Street New York 


Distributors of “"Steero"’ 
Bouillon Cubes, under 
Pure Food Law, 
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AXLE-GREASE 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


N Y G™ANDFATEER died when I was 
ten years old and ‘eft me thirty thou- 
sand dollars in trus', to be paid on my 
twenty-first birthday; but when that da 
came the value of the securities had shrun 


| to five thousand dollars. 


Meanwhile I had been counting on the 
neat fortune I expected to get. and, instead 
of concentrating my “ducation with a view 


| to earning a living, I took a classical college 


course and made no plans whatever. | 
I was anxious, however, to get into 
business, and when finally I got the five 


| thousand dollars I bought out a general 
| merchandise store in my town of Long 


| Inlet. 


For this business I paid all my 
capital and ran into debt four thousand 


| dollars. 


My stock was a potpourr’ of merchandise 


chiefly along the drygoods line, together 


with toys and novelties. In my art depart- 


| ment I had a copy of a painting by Rem- 
| brandt, some oriental tapestries, a lot of 


little Chinese ivory gods, and some leather- 
bound books, such as Lucile. Lays of Ancient 
Rome, and Idylls of the King. On the 
other hand I sold such plebeian goods as 
axle-grease; and I sold more axle-grease 


| than art stuff. 


It neyer occurred to me that there might 


Z | be possibilities in any one line of the medley 
= | of goods I handled; in fact I fought shy of 


devoting too much attention to any par- 


| ticular kind of goods. My boast was that I 


| had a general merchandise store; and, even 


| sign: Rufus Shoop, 


though some of the st: f did not pay well, 
I kept on handling ii. I laid stress on my 
eneral Merchant. 

As to axle-grease I never for a moment 


= | thought of it as anything but an infinitesi- 


mal factor in my career. The business had 


E | been pegging along for years; but with me 


it did not pan out well, and after four years 
of steady downtill traveling the sheriff 
hung a sign on my front door. I take you 
to this point abruptly because I am in a 
hurry to begin my story where the action 
really started. 

While the auction sale of my stock was 
in progress Ches Goodhue dropped in un- 


| expectedly. Ches was an old school chum 





of mine. He did not go to college as I did, 
but went to New York and got a job in 
a lubricant factory. He had done well and 
now he was selling the trade for the Easy 
Slip Axle-Grease Corporation. 

t took him round in some mortification 
and showed him the stuff that was being 
sold, and he seemed specially taken with a 
little oil painting of a barnyard scene. 


Planning a Fresh Start 


“Rufe,” said he, “that’s a_ beautiful 
picture! It makes me feel as if I'd like to 
go right down there and sell ’em some axle- 
grease. Those farm wagons need it—I can 
tell by the looks of 'em.” 

He was one of those men who are full of 
enthusiasm for their business—just the re- 
verse of myself at that time. I had never 
been able to get up any enthusiasm for the 
stuff I had been selling; but all you had to 
do to get Ches started was to mention axle- 

ase. He could talk about grease by the 

our and tell you the secrets of every brand. 
He could dilate on the problems of body, 
coefficient of friction, corrosive action, 
oxidation and gumming defects, until you 
would be willing to swear that Easy Slip 
grease was the only safe kind to be had. 

Now Ches was not a knocker, but he 
made customers believe he knew too much 
about lubricants to handle anything but 


| the best. 


A wonderful invention for print- | 


“e 
elting; no | 


| field seems overcrowded and 
| anyway 


When the auctioneer put up the barnyard 
picture Ches bid it in for eight dollars and 
fifteen cents. Then we went over to the 
soda fountain across the street and talked 
of old times and other things. 

“It’s too bad you've busted up in busi- 
ness, Rufe!® he condoled. ‘What are you 
going to tackle next?” 

“I don’t know,” answered. “I’m pretty 
well discouraged, Ches. The merchandise 
in our town 
nobody is making any money. 
The biggest drygoods store in town is re- 
tiring from business. Then I haven’t any 
capital, even if I wanted to get into business 
again. I'm fiat broke and up against it!” 


He reflected for a minute while he stirred 
his ice-cream soda with a long spoon. 

“Tf you want my opinion,”’ he said, “I'll 
give it. You’ve been too much of an all- 
round fellow, Rufe. You've been trying to 
sell a little of everything, and you haven’t 
had any one specialty you could put the 
screws on. A general business is all right 
if it goes; but if it doesn’t—that’s the time 
to hunt out some specialty and get busy on 
it. You chaps in this town are all-round 
men, and there isn’t enough snap and ginger 
in the whole batch of you to make a cat 
sneeze! Yet right here in the old burg I’ve 
sold enough axle-grease today to pay my 
wages fora month! That’s what a live wire 
ean do with a good hot specialty. Yes, sir; 
when business is rotten on general lines, 
find a specialty and make her hum!” 

“What speciaity would you recommend 
for me?” I inquired. 

Yo et he got back, quick as a 
flash. “Why, the things we’ve done with 
axl ase, Rute. would make the ordinary 
merchant turn sick with envy. We've bui!t 
up such a demand that we’ve got to have a 
new factory, and by the time that's ready 
we'll probaly need another. We've done 
it, too, at a time when a lot of people all 
over the country were saying they couldn’t 
make a living selling stuff. ot course every 
man can’t go to selling axle-grease—I’m 
merely illustrating my contention that some 
of ’em might get out of the hole by less 
generalization and more of the other sort of 
thing.” 

“Supposing I wanted to get into axle- 
giease,” I inquired—‘“ how could I do it?” 


In the Teaser Brigade 


*T’ll tell you,” he said. “My concern is 
sending out a number of chaps we call 
teasers to stir up the consumers over Easy 
Slip grease. We don’t sell direct to con- 
sumers, understand; but we're sending 
these men out, each with a horse and buggy, 
to talk and demonstrate. We pay all their 
expenses—but no salaries. Hold on; don’t 
get excited over that! We give those fellows 
a chance to show what they can do, and the 
minute the sales in their territories reach 
a certain figure we take them on as sales- 
men and give them ashow at the real selling 
end; so it’s a sort of probation, Rufe. If 
you care to tackle it I'll recommend you. 
They’d put you in the factory for six weeks 
to learn something about grease, and then 
you'd get your rig and territory. Between 
you and me it’s a chance to get into a pay- 
ing game. It'll be up to you to say how 
much you can earn. I made six thousand 
dollars last year myself.” 

Then Ches got busy with figures. He 
showed me how many vehicles there were 
in each of the various states of the Union; 
how many in the cities; how many in the 
country districts. The Easy Slip Company 
had statistics galore—it was evident that 
this concern had specialized indeed! It 
had gone out to discover its markets, and 
it had those markets tabulated and sub- 
divided; so it knew just where to turn its 
big guns and where not to waste a lot of 
effort that would not get returns. 

“If we could grease even half the axles 
of this country,” he said, “we'd need a 
plant a hundred times as big as the one 
we're going to have; but I tell you we're 
going to grease at least a quarter of ’em 
during the next five years! What do you 
say, Rufe? Shall I turn in your name?” 

To be brief, I took him up on the prop- 
osition; and as a member of the teaser 
brigade I began to get a new viewpoint on 
various phases of business. Most of all I 
saw how little I had done as a general 
merchant to sell goods. I had merely drifted 
along in a general sort of way; but I was 
in a real specialty now and all my energies 
were centralized upon it. 

Before I had been out a month I began 
to get a notion of going into business again 
for myself—not right away, but as soon as 
I could work the thing out. I will tell you 
how I first got the idea. 

There was an old liveryman called Hoss 
O’ Rourke on my route and I made his ac- 
quaintance under circumstances a bit odd. 
When I drove up to his barn and mentioned 
Easy Slip grease he demanded: 


“Got any harness biacking or hoof oil?” 

“No,” I esplained; “my company 
doesn’t handle those things. Besides I’m 
not selling anything myself —I’m just dem- 
onstrating. I'd like to have you look my 
rig over. It has run a hundred miles with 
one application of our celebrated grease.” 

“Your celebrated grease be blowed!”’ 
roared Hoss O’Rourke. “It ain't grease I 
want! Do you think a hossman don’t need 
nothin’ but grease? Don’t handle nothin’ 
else, eh? You're like all the rest of ’em— 
handlin’ nothin’ but their own pet stuff! If 
I want grease I got to go to one dealer; if I 
want a tarpaulin I got to go to another; 
if I want to dose « oss for splint, spavin or 
curb I got to hunt up some other fellow. 
Get out o’ here! I don’t want none of your 
grease!” 

I found out there was a good deal of truth 
in what hesaid. The dealer who sold harness 
did not handle stable tools; the man who 
sold the tools did not keep horse b!ankets; 
the horse-blanket concern neglected, likely 
as not, to stock sponges. 

I got to thinking about this situation, 
and in it there seemed to be the germ of an 
idea that I might adapt to myself. Why 
could I not get into business after a while 
by specializing on a line of stable supplies? 

In after years I learned that other men 
had worked out this idea many times—not 
especially with stable supplies, but in vari- 
ous directions. For instance, there was a 
civil engineer who had all sorts of trouble 

etting his supplies while out on his surveys. 

e could not get the things he wanted from 
any one house, but had to patronize a 
dozen; so he saw a chance, quit engineering 
and started a specialty house that dealt in 
—- supplying everything from a 
conical sheet-iron stove down to needles. 
He told me that three of the houses which 
had handled some of these things subse- 
quently went into bankruptcy, while his 
concern grew until it became dominant in 
its field. 

This was merely nother example of too 
much generalization versus the specialty. 
The coi cerns that failed had been doing 
about what I did with my general store 
back at Long Inlet, and they had not seen 
that right in their stock of goods, which 
moved so slowly, there was a specialty that 
might have been the key to success. 


How One Specialist Got Rich 


Then there was another man who con- 
ceived the idea of centralizing on kitchen 
supplies. He had been running a hardware 
store and he handled some of the goods used 
in kitchens; but oftentimes customers came 
in and asked for stuff he did not have. For 
instance they asked for shelf-paper, and 
he had to chase them six blocks down the 
street to a store that kept it; they asked 
for kitchen cabinets, but he did not handle 
them; they asked for rolling pins, but he 
did not even know where to send them. So 
he started a process of assembling every- 
thing he could think of for kitchen use — 
and he built up a big concern that developed 
a business ten times the size of his hardware 
business. He got to specializing on hotel 
kitchens and that made him rich. 

Numerous men, I found, had specialized 
on specific groups of goods; and frequently 
abandoning their former business, they 
had made good in a big way. It would not 
be true to say that the specialty is always 
more profitable than a genera! business; but 
when a general business is indisposed the 
remedy may lie in axle-grease or something 
else oi that sort. 

I did well on the teaser staff; and one 
day, after four months of it, I got a wire 
from our sales manager in New York: 

““When you get to Manchester leave your 
rig at Leopold’s Stable and report at our 
Cleveland office for road duty. Check for 
fifty dollars’ advance salary will reach you 
at Manchester.” 

The sales in my territory had taken quite 
a boom during my teaser novitiate and my 
concern regarded me as very good material 
for a salesman. Ches Goodhue told me so 
afterward. I was full of grease—jam-full 
of it! Grease bubbled up inside of me and 
ran over. When I was running my hybrid 
general merchandise store I had not been 
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much of a hand to talk goods. A lot of my 
goods had been semi-art stuff, you know, 
and I had not had any soul for art. 

Pitt Miltenberg, who ran the store before 
I did, had made a fair success of it because 
he was imbved with the spirit of his goods. 
He could ramble on by the hour about the 
mystery of Venus of Milo’s arms, but to me 
the mystery was not the least bit exciting. 
Rubens, Raphael and Joshua Reynolds 
were all the same to me. Art stood only for 
dollars—and for me it stood for mighty few 
dollars! When I ran my store axie-grease 
had meant even less than art goods, because 
I was merely generalizing; but, now that I 
had got the specializing idea, grease loomed 
up as the big thing. 

I spent about a week at the Cleveland 
office getting posted; then I went out into 
my territory and sold Easy Slip. Mysalary 
at the start was a hundred dollars a month 
and I got five dollars a day for expenses; 
but I sold so much grease that inside ef six 
months I was earning over two hundred 
dollars a month, while the company became 
more liberal in the matter of expenses. 

I kept thinking all the time about my 
plan to go into business, but I kept still 
about it and saved my money. In two 
years I had fifteen hundred dollars in cash: 
and one night I wrote to Ches Goodhue 
something as follows: 


‘Dear Ches: A bug has been biting me 
for a long time and I want to set him loose 
on you. The next time you are going to be 
in New York let me know and I'll run up to 
see you.” 

Two days afterward I got a telegram 
“Bring along your bug!”’ 


I wired the house for permission to go in 
and got it; and that night Ches and I had 
a midnight supper together in a2 restau- 
rant down on Fulton Street. It was then 
I proposed my plan of going into the 
stable-supply business. 

“Let's form a partnership,” I said, “‘and 
tackle the thing together as Goodhue & 
Shoop. You are the man who got me out 
of an aimless line of generalities into a con- 
centrated effort—now let’s join hands in 
this concentration business.” 

We did and our first capital was three 
thousand dollars. We rented a little office 
and loft on Bleecker Street, and after we 
got things arranged I started out to sell 
goods direct to the liverymen and big barn- 
owners. Ches stayed in New York to look 
after the office end. Of course I had quite 
an extensive acquaintance among my pros- 
pective customers, many of whom I had 
met in my teaser days. while I had come 
into contact with others as a salesman. 

The Easy Slip Company had been selling 
only to the trade, you remember; but I 
had made it a point while out on the road to 
drop in and talk axle-grease to vehicle 
owners just the same. That was where I 
had a big advantage now. It is an advan- 
tage a lot of traveling men never get, be- 
cause they think they have done their full 
duty when they have booked the dealer's 
order. They take off their coats and play 
billiards until traintime and never see the 
fellows who really use their goods. 


Toothacher’s Surprise 


I had not been out on the road two days 
for Goodhue & Shoop when I came to the 
barn of Newt Scudder, a liveryman I knew 
very well. Newt had a colt that was a 
regular devil to kick. The beast was a 
valuable animal, too, and would get over 
kicking once he was well broken. 

“If I had some sort of stock that would 
hold the varmint,” Newt said to me, “I 
wouldn’t have to carry so much accident 
insurance. That colt is quicker’n chain- 
lightnin’ with them heels o’ his’n. Yester- 
day his off hind hoof jest grazed my jaw.” 

I did not know anything about machinery 
to hold kicking horses; but I wired to Ches 
and told him to look something up if pos- 
sible. He found a contrivance designed 
primarily for blacksmiths and shipped it 
down to Scudder. I never saw anybody 
more grateful; and after that he bought 
almost all his stuff of us. 

Ches and I were out for business and we 
did not care what it was, so long as our class 
of customers asked for it. Our line of goods 
included pretty nearly anything a stable- 
man might need. We got the stuff some- 
how or other, even if we had to sell it again 
at cost. We were selling service by assem- 
bling goods that were for the most part 
widely scattered. At first, we ran the busi- 
ness from hand to mouth. 
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There was a liveryman down near Cin- 
cinnati named Tom Toothacher—and he 
was a toothacher, sure enough! One day 
when I called on him his barn was full of 
sulphur werds because one of the buckles 
in a set of heavy harness had rusted in and 
he could not unfasten it. 

‘Hello, Tom!” said I. “There seems to 
be quite a lot of excitement over one buckle. 
I’m in the stable-goods business; maybe I 
can help you out.” 

Somehow he thought I was making fun 
of him. He let fly a wrench in the direction 
of my feet, but I dodged the missile. 

“Go run y'rself round the block!” he 
roared. “You fellers ain’t good for naw- 
thin’ ’cept shootin’ off y’r mouth! Look 
at that buckle! If you’re so smart, you can 
open it!” 

It chanced that up in New York, while 
looking for stable novelties, I had run 
across a little contrivance called a buckle 
opener; and I had one in my sample case. 

‘Let me take the strap,” I said. “I'll 
open it in a jiffy.’ 

“Lemme see you!” shouted Tooth- 
acher, with some cusswords indicative of 
incredulity. 

got out my opener and—zip!—the 
buckle was loose in two seconds! 


The Sorrows of Kilpatrick 


‘Holy horseflesh!’’ said Tom, his eyes 
wide open with amazement. “‘What the 
deuce is that thing? Where'd you get it?” 

“If you are going to run an up-to-date 
livery stable, Toothacher,”’ I said, “you'll 
have to buy your stuff of Goodhue & Shoop, 
specialists in barn merchandise. We do 
the legwork and get you the latest in the 
market—and all the staple stuff too. We 
save you not only money but time and 
cusswords. Instead of giving half a dozen 
orders, from Chicago to New York, you 
give one order—-and we get the stuff to- 
gether for you and land it here. And, of 
course, being specialists, we get you better 
stuff at lower prices than some of the 
general dealers do.” 

“T’ll take that buckle opener 
said he. 

He took more than that; I got his trade. 
Whether he wanted cordnets, rein sup- 
porters or a harness-repair kit, he bought of 
us. We sold him even his fancy driving- 
horse feed and all such stuff that he could 
not get cheaper at home. 

It was not easy sailing, and for two years 
I did not make as much as I could have 
earned selling axle-grease; but we kept at it 
everlastingly, and after a while things came 
our way mighty well. We opened a branch 
office in Chicago and after a few years had 
several traveling men on the road for us. 

One summer afternoon, while riding 
through Ohio on the observation platform 
of a fast train, I fell into conversation with 
a haggard-looking man, who told me his 
name was Kilpatrick and his business that 
of purchasing agent for a railroad. 

‘I’ve got dyspepsia so darned bad,”’ } 
said, “‘that it hurts me just to see other 
people eat; and the cause of it is the 
trouble I’ve had trying to buy stuff for my 
line.”’ 

‘That ought to be easy enough,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘ Usually it’s the fellows with the 
goods to sell that have dyspepsia.” 

‘Is that so!” he exclaimed. “Well, I 
don’t know where you were brought up, sir; 
but it isn’t so—not by a great big jugful! 
If you’d ever been a purchasing agent you 
would know better. it’s the purchasing 
agent who does the real work. Why, half 
the time I am out of the supplies I need 
most, just bec ause those houses lie to me 
so and trick me!” 

I wanted to draw him out, so I asked in 
a rather mean tone: 

“Why don’t you buy of reliable houses?” 

““Where are they?” he snapped, and 
glared at me. 

‘Do you mean to say there aren't any?” 
I inquired. 

“Well, if there are they haven’t got into 
the railroad-supply business up to date 
Of course there may be exceptions, but the 
general run of ’em will take your order and 
then take their time about filling it. They 
are smooth enough on the talk, but they 
fall down on the performance. They don’t 
deliver! And I tell you the legwork I have 
to do to meet my requisitions is something 
awful!” 

“Then if I were you I'd pass them up 
next time; they’d never get a re-orde or 

‘That’s not so easy, my friend,” he de- 
clared. “You have to buy where the goods 
are. One fall I ordered a lot of lanterns —to 


anyway,” 
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be delivered January first. I didn’t get 
the middle of March 


Factory broke down. 


any of them until 
and then only a few 


you know, and new plant not ready or 
account of delay of contrac rs! Oh, there 
are more than a million kinds of excuses for 


failure todeliver! | told those fellows they'd 


never get another order from my road; but 
they came round as nervy as ¢ r next time 
and I let ‘em have ar rder, because the 





other fellows in the business were worse yet 
on the hold ip ; 

‘Then one time we needed some con 
ductors’ punches, and needed "em bad,” he 
went ‘I ordered from the Blank Com 
pany and they promised to get ‘em to us by 
the middle of June. Did they doit? Nix! 

““And say!” added Kilpatrick, suddenly 
sitting up straight. “Say! Did you ever 
buy coal for a railroad?” 

““No-—I never had a job of that sort,” I 
admitted. 

‘It’s the fiercest game a man ever went 
up against! I'm not buying the coal now, 
but I’ve done it. It’s a nightmare to think 
about it! We were always on the verge of 
a coal famine; and, no matter where we 
ordered, the coal never cameontime. Ofte 
we had to conf ears of coal that didn't 
belong to us in order to prevent our engines 
from going dead out on their runs. The 
lambasting I used to get from the operating 
de ‘partment came near getting me a site out 
in the graveyard. I couldn't sleep nights 
thinking about the fast mail being stalled 
maybe, up on some heavy grade. I couldn't 
sleep a little bit and had to have cold wet 
towels sopped on my head; or maybe I'd 
have to get up and soak my feet in hot water 
to get the think out of my brain. That 
what it means to be purchasing agent for 
a railroad!” 

When we got to our destination I shook 
hands with Kilpatrick and told him I hope a 
to meet him again. And I did meet him 
in fact, Kilpatrick was instrumental in 
changing the trend of my business. The 
next time I had an opportunity to talk with 
Ches Goodhue I said to him 

*““Ches, I believe there’s a chance to do 
something in the railroad-supply business 
We might make it a much bigger business 
than stable supplies; indeed, there does 
not seem to be much of a limit to it. If we 
make it a matter of assembling allied lines 
of railroad goods, and sell the roads service 
and brains, we'll get all the purchasing 
agents like this man Kilpatrick. We'll 
have to specialize hard with the things 





? 


railroads want; but I reckon we know 
how to do that.” 


What Might Have Been 


At that time, as we discovered by inves 
tigation, there were plenty of houses gener 
alizing in supplies of this sort, but very few 
that made even a pretense of specializing. 
There were general merchants in plenty 
selling railroad supplies, but few purveyors 
to the railroads Goodhue & Shoop were 
practically the first house to undertake the 
plan on a really broad scope 

Since then I have often reflected that, 
even back in my general merchandise days 
at Long Inlet, I might have specialized 
right there in the store. ; did not have to 
sell out or be closed out by the sheriff in 
order to get busy on axle-grease and other 
special lines. Any merchant can do it. 

For example, I know a woman who went 
to a department store in an inland city to 
get some infant’s stockings. It took her 
ten minutes to locate the infants’ wear de- 
partment, where she supposed the baby 
stockings would be; but when she got there 
and inquired for them the clerk ‘told her 
blandly: 

You'll find them in the hosiery depart 
ment, madam, on the ground floor.” 

She had just time enough to catch a 
train; so she did not buy any infant’s 
stockings that day. Next morning she sent 
to a mail-order house for them. 

One thing a mail-order house does is to 
specialize strongly on assembling goods and 
turning them over to the customer with the 
minimum of effort on his part. 

I can look back now and see how I might 
have gone out after trade in many directions 
how i might have grouped goods in a dozer 
different lines and, by saving customers 
money and effort, added very largely to my 
sales; how | might have classified by trade 
and specialized on each class—-how I might 
have done a lot of things of that sort 

However I have no reason now to feel 
badly over the fate of my general store 
Long Inlet Axle-grease did a great ce 
for me, and I ar itished 
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Your stenographer is leisurely eating 


her lunch at | o'clock, while 











you have an important letter to dictate 
which must go on the |: 30 train —be- 
sides Ww hic h you have to attend an im 
portant conference at 1:15. Will you 
let the letter slide, or miss the confer- 


ence, or use an 


EDISON 


DICTATING 
MACHINE 


*event Substitution, Specify ““Made by Edison 


and ac omplish both without hurry or 
extra effort ? 

You not only save your own time with 
this form of office efhciency; you also 
practic ally double the capacity of your 
whole force. No letters are held up ox 
neglected because some one is dictating. 
The stenographers 


whole time is spent in 





transcnit[ 
is lost taking notes or 
deciphenng. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has 
been developed to its present ad 

vanced design by a corps of experts 
under the perronal supervision of 
Thomas A. Edison. It is approved 
and labeled by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., under the direc 

tion af the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and is the only dicta 

ting machine equipped with an Auto 

a for conveying correction, i 

structions, et to the tracscriber 
Its many mechanical and electrical 
advantages are explained im our 
booklet which you should read 
belore investigating 





Service Everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian Cities 


Q Edison. 


INCORPORATI 


9°0r 


225 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J 


SEND IN THIS COUPON 


Thomas A. Exdison, le xwated 
225 lakeside Av Orange, N 

Please send me your page brochure rh 
Typewriter and the Wizard,” describing b 
Dictating Machine may be adapted to my work, « 
booklet on its mechanical and « trical advantages 
Name 
bor 
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Get Some Fun 
Out of a Pipe 


UST isn’t anything builybetter in the smoke line than 
a jimmy pipe that’s packed full of Prince Albert, fresh 
and delicious, right pop out of a tidy red tin. 


P. A. makes a pipe every man’s chum, because P. A. 
won't bite your tongue no matter how Jong or how 
hard you smoke it. 
patented process! 


The bite’s cut out by a 
Let that fact dig deep! 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


breaks away from every 
notion you ever had about pipe 
tobacco. It’s unlike any other 
brand. No other can be 
like P. A.! That's why we 
tell you it sure enough will 
hit your taste and give you 
real pipe joy. We know, so 
do millions of pipe smokers 
throughout the nation! 


Wise-up off the bat and go to it! 


Toppy red bags, 
5c; tidy red tins, 
10c; handsome 


pound and half- 


pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS | 


TOBACCO CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





| selling drygoods; after you 
| and confidence of the purchaser, it is only 
| necessary to make the goods attractive.” 


| made no difference. 


| charge, 


| more in price, 
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SELLING STOCK TO RAISE 
MONEY-By Roger W. Babson 


WISE old banker once said to me: 
“Babson, selling stocks is the same as 
t the attention 


When selling drygoods or other merchan- 
dise, however, we obtain the attention of 
the public by window displays or newspaper 


| advertising; but when a young man with 


a small corporation desires to sell stock he 
must resort to other means for obtaining 
attention. 

Now many small manufacturers and 
merchants, desiring to increase their capital 


| stock by selling some shares to the public, 


make the worst mistake possible by using 
the same methods to sell such stock as they 
would use to sell merchandise. Merchandise 
can be sold by going out for customers with a 
net, as the fishermen would seine for herring, 
but securities can be sold only by the most 
delicate and subtle methods, such as sports- 
men would use in catching trout or pickerel. 

This probably is one reason why so few 
manufacturers and merchants are able to 
sell their own securities, but are obliged to 
give large commissions to banking houses 
for this work. Moreover, as banking houses 
will not bother with small issves of stock 
such as the average young business man de- 
sires to sell, he is absolutely dependent on 
his own efforts for selling such securities. 

Therefore the first point to remember is 
that entirely different methods must be 
adopted when selling securities from those 


| used when selling real estate, merchandise, 


or any other commodity. Why this is true 
I do not know, though the same fact applies 
to various forms of professional work. 

Though there are many kinds and various 
classes, degrees and groups of securities, the 
young business man need consider for prac- 
tical purposes only two classes of stock 
namely, common stock and preferred stock. 
When a corporation is organized with only 
one class of stock that is really common 
stock. A corporation may have common 
stock without having preferred; but, prac- 
tically speaking, it is impossible to have 
preferred stock without having common 
stock also. 

Critics may deny this latter statement and 
offer the case of James J. Hill’s railroad, the 
Great Northern, as an illustration; for the 
only stock of the Great Northern Railroad 
is known as Great Northern preferred. 
However, there once was both Great North- 
ern common stock and Great Northern pre- 
ferred stock, and the preferred stock could 
not have come into existence unless the 
common had existed first. 


Two Kinds of Stock 


It, however, became desirable to have 
only one class of stock; and, owing to the 
common stock’s being so closely held and for 
other reasons, it was found easier to elimi- 
nate the common stock rather than the 
preferred. As the purpose was simply to 
bring about one class instead of two, it really 
Hence the common 
stock was eliminated and the remaining 


| class is still quoted as Great Northern 
| preferred. 
| Northern preferred is really only a common 


On the other hand this Great 


stock today, and the word “‘preferred”’ has 


| no meaning whatever. 


Briefly, the common stock of a company 


| is that which receives the earnings after 


paying expenses, interest and every other 
», including dividends on preferred 
stock in case any preferred is outstanding. 


| Common stock usually represents the specu- 


lative ownership in a corporation. At times 


| the dividends on the common stock of a 


company are very much greate, than those 
paid on the preferred, as is illustrated in the 
case of the Union Pacific Railroad; but, as 


| a rule, the common stocks of corporations 


do not sell so high as the preferred stocks. 

Moreover, common stocks fluctuate much 
while preferred stocks are 
more constant in price. This, of course, is 
due to the fact that the maximum divi- 
dend on the preferred stock is fixed, while 
the dividend on the common stock may 
fluctuate violently from year to year. For 
instance, take a company with an equal 
amount of common stock and seven per cent 
preferred stock outstanding. If one year 
the company earns ten per cent above fixed 
charges that means the preferred stock- 


holders will that year receive seven per cent 
and the common the remainder; but if the 
next year the company should earn twenty 
per cent the preferred stockholders still 
would receive only seven per cent, while 
the common stockholders might divide up 
the increased balance. 

Stock that has a claim upon the property 
and earnings of a corporation prior to some 
other stock is called preferred stock. It 
comes after the bonds and floating debt — if 
any—but ranks ahead of what is known as 
common stock. When preferred stock is 
created it naturally follows that it precedes 
another issue, called common stock. The 
first-mentioned stock is about what its 
name indicates—it has preference over the 
common. 

The form of this preference differs in vari- 
ous corporations; but, as a rule, in case of 
the winding up of the corporation the pre- 
ferred stockholders have the right to be paid 
out of the assets before the common stock- 
holders receive anything. Such stock is said 
to be “preferred as to assets.” 


Cumulative Preferred Stocks 


The conditions as to the payment of 
dividends on preferred stocks also vary. 
In some cases a dividend must be paid only 
if earned; in other cases it must be paid 
before any dividend is paid on the com- 
monstock. It may be cumulative; or, after 
the common stock has received an equal 
amount, both may share alike— and so on. 
The most common way, however, is to give 
the preferred stock the first claim upon 
dividends only up to a certain percentage, 
and this is the kind I advise young business 
men to se’l. 

There are numerous cases of first pre- 
ferred and second preferred. Preferred 
shareholders usuaily—but not always 
have the right to vote at stockholders’ 
meetings. In some instances the voting 
right on a share is greater on the preferred 
than on the common stock; but this is 
inadvisable from the company’s'standpoint. 

Cumulative preferred stock is stock on 
which, if for any reason a dividend is not 
paid, it must be made up some following 
year, before the common stock can be 
paid a dividend. Unpaid dividends on 
such stocks accumulate from year to year 
and must be paid before the common or 
other stocks that come after can receive 
anything. A cumulative issue often acts to 
the detriment of the common shares, as it 
naturally lessens the chances of dividends 
on them. 

In other words, if the above-mentioned 
company, with an equal amount of common 
and preferred stock, should earn one year 
five per cent and the next year fifteen 
per cent the preferred stockholders would 
receive better treatment with cumulative 
preferred rather than non-cumulative. If 
thestock were non-cumulative the preferred 
would receive only five per cent the first 
year and the common would receive nothing, 
and the second year the preferred would 
receive seven per cent and the common 
eight per cént. If, however, the preferred 
in such case were cumulative, the pre- 
ferred stockholders would receive only five 
per cent the first year, but nine per cent the 
second year; while only six per cent would 
be left the second year for the common 
stockholders. 

Of course if a company always earns in 
excess af its preferred dividends it makes 
no practical difference whether the pre- 
ferred is cumulative or not; but if there is 
any liability that some year the company 
will not earn enough to pay its preferred div- 
idends, then cumulative preferred stock is 
much better for the preferred stockholders. 

With these explanations it will readily 
be seen that for the common stockholders, 
who represent the ownership of a business, 
a non-cumulative or ordinary preferred 
stock is far better than a cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Therefore the young business 
man should endeavor to sell such preferred 
stock as is non-cumulative rather than 
cumulative— provided he plans to issue two 
classes. 

It is not necessary for one to issue two 
classes of stock, as additional capital can be 
obtained by increasing the common stock. 
Moreover, if the business is to be truly 
successful it is much better for the owners 
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to sell preferred and limit the dividends. 
Of course if one is simply trying to get his 
money out of the business, believing the 
business is declining, it really makes no 
difference which class of stock he sells 
either common or preferred—as both will 
gradually pay less until both cease to pay 
any dividends at all. 

If, on the other hand, a young man really 
believes in his business, it is usually better 
for him to keep all the common stock for 
himself and sell only preferred stock to his 
friends, especially as his friends would really 
rather have the preferred than the common. 

Therefore ‘t will be seen that there are 
two kinds of stock —common and preferred; 
and when desiring to raise additional capital 
the preferred is the kind to sell and the 
common is the kind to keep. Moreover, it 
is wise—if possible—to issue non-cumula 
tive preferred rather than cumulative. If the 
preferred stock is non-cumulative you need 
pay dividends on it only when you also pay 
them on the common; for in any year 
when the net earnings are not sufficient to 
pay dividends on both classes the earnings 
ean readily be spent on maintenance and 
improvements. On the other hand in years 
when earnings are large enough to pay div- 
idends on the common as well as the pre- 
ferred, dividends can be paid on both classes. 

I know it is not good form to repeat 
oneself, but I wish this point clearly under- 
stood—-namely: a young business man is 
justified in selling preferred stock to raise 
additional capital, even when such stock is 
preferred as to assets as well as dividends; 
but he should strive—if possible—to make 
this preferred non-cumulative! 

Of course when one is selling such stock 
through an experienced banking house its 
partners will probably demand that the 
stock be cumulative, but the average local 
investor does not realize the difference and 
it is often as easy to sell one as the other. 

At the beginning of this article it was 
suggested that to sell securities for a small 
business it was only necessary, first, to 
attract the attention and confidence of one’s 
friends, and, second, to make the stock 
attractive. I suggested that, in order prop 
erly to attract attention and win confi- 
dence when selling one’s stock, the young 
merchant must adopt the quiet and dignified 
methods employed by the highgrade pro- 
fessional man, and temporarily forget the 
ordinary methods of merchandising. 

The word dignified, as used, eliminates 
all political jobs, for such will not aid one 
in selling securities or raising capital. It 
is greatly to be regretted that the young 
business man cannot be advised to enter 
politics, for this means that the running of 
our cities must be left to the unfit. 


Keep Out of Politics 


Nevertieless, in loyalty to the subject to 
be covered in this series of articles, | must 
udvise the young business man—especially 
he who wishes to raise additional capital 
to keep out of politics and all other activ- 
ities that are dependent upon popular vote 
or political influence. Afver obtaining the 
confidence of the community and properly 
presenting one’s securities, selling is simply 
a question of attractiveness. Now what 
makes a security attractive? I think all 
bankers will give the same answer— namely: 
marketability, security and rate. 

For a stock to be marketable generally 
means that it must be listed and actively 
traded in on some large stock exchange. If 
the reader of this weekly happens to be con- 
nected with any large American corporation 
he can think about having the stock listed; 
but, generally speaking, that is impossible, 
and the young business man must start by 
assuming that his stock cannot have this 
advantage. It must be an inactive stock 
that is not readily salable. 

On the other hand people are coming to 
have less and less confidence in stock ex- 
changes, and if the proposition is put up to 
them right it is possible to make people 
think that an unlisted, inactive stock is 
better than one gambled in on the stock ex- 
change—especially as it will be impossible 
for stock-exchange dealings ever to be re 
stricted to actual investment transactions. 

The idea that a stock exchange can be 
operated without speculation is—at pre 
sent— about as feasible as the idea that one 


can mine copper or gold without at the same 
time taking from the earth the rock that 
bears the copper or gold. It has been said 
that “Speculation is the water on which in- 
vestment dealings are floated"; and, con 
sidering the water contained in most stocks, 
that is net a bad simile. 

Let us continue the above mine illustra- 
tion, however. Until an upheaval occurs in 
the crust of the earth and all the precious 
metals are lifted to the surface, or until 
those metals grow upon trees, it is utterly 
absurd to talk about mining without dely 
ing into the earth and hunting the metals 
in their native beds. Whereas it is a thing 
quite possible that sufficient securities of an 
investment character could be sold by 
auction, by subscription and over the coun- 
ter, by town and city and county treas- 
urers, by the national treasury itself—and 
by other agencies, most of which would be 
entitled to and would receive public con 
fidence—to supply the real needs of the 
community for constructive capital. 


Selling Stock in Person 


The irflation of corporate capital has for 
its secondary, if nct for its primary, object 
the promotion of speculation, and is quite 
frequently destructive of real or investment 
values. 

Whether correction of the alleged faults of 
the exchanges will accomplish the desired 
end is something the not-remote future 
should render clear. However, such condi- 
tions exist today that the young business 
man must see that the stock in his little 
business is not marketable on the great 
exchanges. 

This means that the only remaining at- 
tractions he has to offerare security and rate 
When exhibiting the security of preferred 
stock there are two things to be shown 
namely: 1—The percentage the amount of 
preferred stock hears to the liquidating 
value of the business—the smaller this 
percentage, the greater the security —and 
this is a very simple test that can be clearly 
presented by any business man and readily 
understood by any investor; 2--The per 
centage the dividend requirement bears to 
the total net earnings of the business 
Here, again, the smaller the percentage, the 
greater the security. 

In other words if a business will liquidat« 
for one hundred thousand dollars, an issue 
of only twenty-five thousand dollars of pre- 
ferred stock is more attractive to the investor 
than an issue of fifty thousand dollars; like- 
wise if the net earnings are fifteen thousand 
dollars preferred stock with dividend re- 
quirements of only twenty-five hundred 
dollars would be more attractive to the in- 
vestor than a larger amount of preferred 
with dividend requirements of five thousand 
dollars. 

Hence it will be seen there are several 
combinations and ways to readjust the 
matter. The liquid assets of the business 
or the net earnings may be increased, or the 
amount of preferred stock may be decreased 
There is only one readjustment the investor 
does not appreciate, and that is reducing 
therate of interest in order to increase safety; 
in fact, in the long run it is the rate of 
interest that counts. Everything else is 
eventually dependent on that. 

Theoretically security of principal is im- 
portant and marketability is to be desired, 
but eventually both come after a good divi- 
dend rate has been paid for a long num- 
ber of years, while ultimately both become 
impossible under any other conditions. 

Therefore, after you have obtained the 
confidence of the community and have pre 
sented your proposition in a dignified way 
to a few friends—and it is a great mistake 
to offer anything broadcast or by letter 
then it is simply a question of making the 
interest rate attractive and safe. In other 
words people will yield to marketability 
and waive security of principal if they can 
obtain a satisfactory rate of interest. 

Any young business man can raise addi 
tional capital for extending a good busines 
by obtaining the confidence of the commu: 
ity and offering to his friends—in persona 
interviews—a preferred stock that pays 
seven per cent or eight per cent dividends 
Moreover, this is the way for the merchant 
to raise capital, rather than by giving notes 
or executing mortgages. 
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Asparagus Juhenne 
Beet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

at “- _ Clam Bouillon Printanier 





You'd know Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup with your eyes shut. 

You’d know it from other to- 
mato soups by its fragrant aroma, 
its delightful racy flavor and its 
wholesomeness. 

It is cooked just enough. It is 
not over-sweet. It has the smack- 
ing relish of a sound red-ripe to- 
mato fresh-picked and perfectly 
seasoned. 

Blended with other choice ma- 
terials, according to the exclusive 
Campbell formula, it combines 
delicacy with a nourishing richness 
peculiar to itself. 

In short, there’s no tomato soup 
like Campbell’s. Why not enjoy 
it again today? 


21 kinds —10c a can 





Clam Chowder Tomato 


Consomme Tomato-Okra 





Vegetable 


nis Vermicelli -Tomato 






















































ICK 
SKATES 


Are 


every 


wanted by 
wide-awake 
boy. NA 
pair of the finest 


country 


nickel-plated 
skates you eversaw 
will be given for 60 
brown vouchers to 


any boy that sells 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


For every five copies sold 
you make 
also receive one vouche r. 
boys are 


ten cents, and 


thousands of 
doing it. 


Any manly boy would 
rather earn his own spe nd 
have it 
lhefunand 
tec ling of inde pe ndence 
which a boy has in spe nd 


ing money than 


goivento him. 


ing “his 
quite ditterent things from 
has been 


own money” are 


spending what 
given to him. 


ihese boys geta lot of fun 
out of the work, earn their 
own spending money and 
get a moral and business 
training, the value of 
which cannot be reckoned 
in money. 

Upon request we will send 

full instructions how to make 


money and obtain your choice 
of 500 splendid premiums 


Lhe outfit includes the 
Rebate Book in which 
these premiums for boys 
are listed. 

Any country boy can do 
W hat thousands of other 
boys are already doing. 
It won’t interfere with 
school duties. For full 
particulars write to 


Sales Division, Box 194 
Tue Curtis Pustisaine Company 


*hiladelphia, Pa, 
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Views of an Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

EAR JIM: When I was a boy one of 

the popular songs detailed the woes of 
a beauteous young woman who was listen- 
ing to the voice of the tempter with one 
pearly ear and heard the stern edicts of 
paternal obligations with the other. The 
refrain ran: 

She stands between love and duty, 
Fighting the bitter fight. 


Well, Jim, that distraught young woman 
has three hundred or four hundred male 
prototypes up on Capitol Hill. If there 
ever was a bunch of concerned persons who 
stood and are standing between love and 
duty, it is the bunch of patriots who have 
been legislating here since the early days of 
April last. 

Love, Jim, on the one hand—love for 
twenty-cents-a-mile mileage—and duty, 
Jim, on the other hand—duty to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who wants them 
to stay here and go ahead with the cur- 
rency my meow! It has been a hard sum- 
mer. They have been obliged to remain on 
the job and to use up their salaries for 
the benefit of Washington landlords and 
Washington food purveyors; and that is a 
different proposition from staying at home 
quietly and drawing down a paycheck each 
month from March fourth to the first Mon- 
day in December, as is the ordinary pro- 
cedure when there are no special sessions 
to vex and impoverish. 

Now they want to adjourn for a few 
days; they hanker to stop for a breathing 
spell before taking up the added responsi- 
bilities that must come with the regular 
session. More than that—far, far more 
than that—they want the mileage that will 
accrue if they do adjourn, go home and 
come back—or stay here, when the mileage 
will accrue just the same. Mileage is one of 
the few remaining perquisites of a states- 
man and one of the most admired. It is so 
soft—so easy! They get twenty cents a 
mile, these statesmen, for coming to a ses- 
sion and going back. 

You can figure it out for yourself. Ifa 
man lives a thousand miles away he gar- 
ners two hundred dollars each way. That is 
just like finding it. 

Of course it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence to Charley Carlin, say, who lives in 
Alexandria and who can collect only about 


| one dollar and twenty cents or thereabouts; 


but when you get beyond the five-hundred- 
mile limit mileage counts up rapidly—and 
they want it. 

Once, when a special session ran into a 
regular session, the Republicans being in 
control, they collected their mileage, even 
though there was a collision between the 
extraordinary gathering and the ordinary, 
by declaring there was a constructive re- 
cessor something of the kind. There 
wasn't, of course; but they declared one 
and drew down their mileage with many 
demonstrations of glee. It was a neat bit 


| of financiering and it helped the boys out 


amazingly. 
Oh, You Mileage! 


It was observed that the Der ocrats, 
then in the minority, took their mileage 
that is, if there are any records of mileage 
checks returned those records have been 
concealed expertiy! But that didn’t pre- 
vent the Democrats and the Democratic 
papers from making a frightful pother 
about the business, and it did prevent a 
considerable number of statesmen from 
remaining—after the next election—in a 
position to gather in future mileage checks. 

The harrowing remembrance of what 
happened then is what is delaying the boys 
upon the Hill at this writing. They want 
the mileage and they want to get it in 
accordance with the usages of time. They 
are eager for an adjournment. that shall 
provide for a definite time—not a con- 
structive moment—between the date of 
closing down and the date of starting up. 

‘hey—I am speaking now of the major- 
ity, the Democrats—feel a high sense of 
duty toward the President and his desires. 
They are loyally anxious to support him. 
They want to uphold his hands—to help 
him in every possible way; and they view 


with grave concern his rather set idea that 
they should stay here and go on with the 
work regardless of any mileage sweetness 
that may be possible. 

And staring them in the face, chuckling 
at them from the neatly engraved checks, 
is that twenty cents a mile—so soft—so 
honeyed —so needed—so yearned-for! They 
want it. They pant for it. They reach for 
it with clute he fingers. They have a high 
regard for the President’s wish, but—oh, 
you mileage! 

Of course the Republicans are willing. 
They have nothing to lose and some con- 
siderable chunks of money to gain. The 
Republicans would take their checks and im- 
mediately begin to yowl and yammer about 
=> dissolute raid on the T reasury. That 

s human nature and that is politics. The 
cmpeniien is .not the Republicans’. 
Theirs but the dough and a chance to 
scream about the sin of it all. 

Maybe they will not have the nerve— 
these hungry Democrats. It will all de- 
velop between the time this is written and 
when you see it; but, whether or no, the 
ardent desire for that sweet mileage will not 
be subdued. It will merely be controlled 
by a question of expediency. 

The pressure from the boys who want 
their twenty cents a mile is tremendous. 
They consider this a legitimate perquisite 
as it is—established by time and custom; 
but they are afraid the adjourning for ten 
days or so will be too raw even for an easily 
fooled public, especially as the public will 
know instantly that the sole object of the 
adjournment is the mileage. 


Senatorial Ping-Pong 


You know, Jim, the boys who would 
profit most wouldn’t be able to do much 
more than go straight home and back again 
in ten days. It will be interesting to watch 
them perform. There isn’t a man of them 
who is not pleadingly anxious for a rest 
ten days of rest—and the money that will 
bring in. They talk and think of little else. 
And there, glowering at them, is that gor- 
gon of duty—that Frankenstein of economy 
they made with their own hands—and they 
are harassed and perplexed; but, oh, my! 
oh, my!—how they do need the money! 

All of which made rather pertinent a few 
remarks emitted by Senator Ashurst, of 
Arizona, in the Senate one Monday morn- 
ing when John Kern, in his exalted capacity 
as leader of the majority, suggested that 
when the Senate adjourned it should ad- 
journ until Thursday, and intimated the 
correct time for making such adjournment 
was at that precise moment—after an ex- 
hausting session of some seven minutes. 

Ashurst, who is an intense person, used 
to running great bands of sheep down his 
way and accustomed to action, was chafing 
under the idleness of the Senate. He pro- 
tested. He demanded work. He wanted 
something done. 

“The people of the United States,’ he 
said, “‘are beginning to believe that this 
great Congress, from which they hoped so 
much—the committees of this Congress are 
graveyard committees!’’—which is a bit 
mixed; but it was fervent. 

Furthermore he said the people are be- 
ginning to think Congress cannot do any- 
thing and will not do anything, wherein he 
struck twelve. Turning to his Democratic 
colleagues he warned them that if this sort 
of thing went on they would be thrown out 
of power; and then he shocked the finer 
sensibilities of those present by declaiming: 

“Here are forty-eight sovereign states 
demanding legislation from us, and we are 
ping-ponging from Monday to Thursday 
and from Thursday to Monday!” 

All of which, especially the ping-ponging 
reference, was quite rude in view of the fact 
that this was the program; and all of which 
was equally ineffective—for, one minute 
after thé Arizona senator had accused them 
of ping-ponging, they straightway ping- 
ponged again, and adjourned until Thurs- 
day; which shows once more that the 
system remains quite systemutic. 

And that wasn’t the only shock the Sen- 
ate has had recently. Senator Cummins rose 
one day and introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee 


to scan the requests for the printing of 
outside stuff as public documents, aim- 
ing a fell blow at the ancient senatorial 
privilege that allows a senator to rise and 
say: 

“T hold in my hand an interesting discus- 
sion of the exact manner in which a hen 
should lay an egg, which I ask to be printed 
as a public document—if there is no objec 
tion.’ 

There rarely is an objection, and this 
illuminating discussion is thereupon made 
a public document and as such can be 
franked wherever it is desirable. 

Senator Cummins had a little list of doc- 
uments printed which showed that since 
this Congress has been in session until that 
day there had been printed ninety-four 
documents, on requests of senators, making 
a total of twenty-two hundred thirty-nine 
pages, mostly piffle. That was an interest- 
ing list. The senator showed there had 
been prepared for the public, at the public’s 
expense, interesting brochures on a great 
variety of topics. 

I select a few: Alcohol and Officials; 
Mortality Statistics of Pennsylvania; What 
is Progress in Polities?; Agric ultural Condi- 
tions in Denmark; New Cure for Tuber- 
culosis; Who Bought Louisiana?; World 
Peace; Essentials of the Constitution; The 
Mission of Women; Washed Money; 
Levantine Grapes—and so on. 

These, however, are not our only trou- 
bles. There is a social war in this capital, 
Jim, that bids fair to cause as much trouble 
sociatly as the Mexicans are causing politi- 
cally. It is—I have been told—war to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt, and then 
some, between the ladies of the Cabinet and 
the ladies of the House of Representatives. 

You see, official society in Washington 
is predicated on the call. You call on cer- 
tain persons, and certain persons call on 
you. 

Furthermore, the precedents are rigid. 
Certain persons must call on certain otaer 
persons before certain other persons will 
callon them. We area great, free, untram- 
meled republic, hating rank and preced- 
ence with a hate that knows no cessation; 
but, at the same time, there is no place on 
this earth where the question of social rank 
and precedence—which, in official society, 
means official rank, of course, as bestowed 
on the wife by virtue of the husband's 
position on the payroll—no place on this 
earth where the question of rank and pre- 
cedence is so vigorously contended for 
and adhered to. 


And the End is Not Yet 


It seems, as the story goes, that the Cab- 
inet women, oppressed by their exalted 
position and conscious of their places at the 

top of the list, held a conference over social 

affairs and decided they had entirely too 
many social duties. Therefore the obvious 
thing to do was to chop somewhere—cut off 
some portion of those to whom there had 
seemed obligations—reduce the strain. 

They looked over the list and decided 
they could dispense with the wives of the 
members of the House of Representatives; 
and, as it is reported, they decided they 
would return no calls made by those wives. 

Well, you can imagine with how many 

salvos of cheers the wives of members of 
the House received that determination! 
There was a chorus of Why, the very idea! 
that was heard as far as Baltimore. And 
the ladies of the House met and decided 
that the Cabinet ladies should have nothing 
on them. They wouldn't call on the Cab- 
inet ladies—se there! Catch them paying 
their respects to persons who refused to 
return them or acknowledge them! 

So thus it stands. And when I say there 
is turmoil in our social midst I am keeping 
well within the facts. We are profoundly 
agitated. As if the Cabinet, which is sup- 
ported by appropriations made by the 
Congress, should set itself above its creator! 

However, there are possibilities of pacific 
intervention, and hostilities may be pre- 
vented while the rights of the combatants 
are protected; but there is great gloom in 
card-printing circles. 

Yours, in the cyclone cellar, 
BILL. 
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E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 


A young lady totally in- 
experienced in our work 
needed money and needed 
it badly. An advertise- 
ment of ours attracted her 
attention. She wrote a 
letter, and on September 
lst enlisted as our rep- 
resentative. Within one 
month—her first, mind 
you—she earned $204.00. 
Fifty dollars a week 
wasn't bad for a person 
entirely without business 
experience. Her annual 
income, based on her 
first month’s profits, will 
approximate $2,500.00. 


The experience of this young 
lady is not unique. It is a 
fair standard by which your 
profits can be reckoned should 
you, as our subscription rep- 
resentative for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, TheCountry 
Gentleman, show the inter- 
est, zeal and stick-to-it-ive- 
ness which are essential to 
success in any business you 
may choose to follow. 

We require intelligent repre- 
sentatives—not ‘canvass- 
ers.” We need persons of 
reliability and good address— 
men or women—to look after 
our new subscriptions and 
renewals. If you are sin- 
cerely anxious to increase 
your income and believe that 
you can represent our com- 
pany creditably, we shall be 
glad to hear from you. 


Bear in mind that we do not 
require seasoned veterans. If 
you possess the fundamental 
qualities of industry and cour- 
tesy, we will show you the 
rest and work with you until 
you attain success, for we are 
as interested in the result as 
you are. 


a ee eo es 


Many of our representatives 
are working for us only dur- 
ing their spare hours. We do 
not require a person’s entire 
time, though the more time de- 
voted to the work, the greater 
will be his or her earnings. 


We will tell you how you can 
earn as much as thousands 
of others are now earning 
and have earned in the past. 
Address your letter to 
Agency Division, Box 196 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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MAKING HEADS FOR THE ROAD 


was now willing to go a step farther and 
gain the inestimable asset of youth by in- 
vesting in young men who promised well. 
The old system should not be disturbed; 
merely he would inaugurate quietly an 
additional system, with enough swivel chairs 
hung at the top of the ladder to make the 
new method of climbing worth while. 

Two college presidents were appealed to 
for help. Dr. David Starr Jordan, of Stan- 
ford University, and Dr. Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, of the University of California, 
announced to their senior classes in engi- 
neering that the Espee had something in- 
teresting to say to such members as might 
feel themselves equal to absorbing the 
strong medicine of railroading in stiff doses. 
A score of grave and reverend seniors called 
at the railroad offices. The company offered 
to start them, at graduation, on a three- 
and-a-half-year course, which should carry 
them successively through the work of 
many departments of railroading, and on 
satisfactory completion of the course they 
would be deemed competent to become 
petty officers of the company. 

The student would not remain in any 
department long enough for his services to 
become of standard value. He would start 
at a monthly wage of fifty dollars, which 
might be slightly increased in the latter half 
of the course. The collegians felt that the 
remuneration during the long training was 
too small for men who had already spent 
four years in reaching the status of gradu- 
ate engineers. Lack of enthusiasm was due 
even more to the fact that the majority of 
them had already planned careers that 
began with their names in three-inch letters 
on a ground-glass door. 

Mitchell Carmany—you will not find 
him in the university register under that 
name—was a member of one of the senior 
classes. He did not accept the invitation to 
call on the railroad in common with his 
classmen, being detained in the hospital by 
the childish disease of measles; but later 
he passed a satisfactory interview. After 
commencement Carmany and three other 
sheepskin engineers entered the service of 
the railroad company as the first class of 
students. 

It was this quartet that established the 
profound wisdom of the student system in 
railroading. When they had proved that 
the plan worked, the course became regular 
and definite, and much thought was de- 
voted to its details. The four first students 
are regarded today as yielding compound 
interest on the Kruttschnitt investment. 
Young men are not importuned to follow 
in their footsteps— young men now struggle 
desperately to win that privilege. 


The First Week on the Job 


When Carmany started in he was mysti- 
fied to learn that he was to begin iu the 
accounting department. With an engineer’s 
diploma sticking out of his pocket he had 
supposed his first work might be setting 
grade stakes and laying track. On pre- 
senting his letter to the auditor he was 
passed along to Stevens, head of the con- 
ductors’ bureau, in offices overlooking the 
depot yards. When the noon whistles blew 
Stevens asked: ‘Where do you expect to 
lunch?” 

“Usually I lunch at the Tavern or the 
Palace when in the city,’’ Carmany replied. 
“Will you join me?” 

‘Right across the street there,” said 
Stevens, “‘you'll find a clean little dump, 
where you can get an egg on your hash for 
twenty certs. I'll give you twenty minutes 
to scoop it up. Perhaps you haven't real- 
ized hat we're paying you fifty dollars a 
montn not because you are going to be of 
the slightest use to us for some time, but 
because we expect you to live on it.” 

Carmany realized all at once. He had 
not known he must tackle hash while di- 
gesting bits and scraps of railroad know)l- 
edge. He went over to Mike’s and 
negotiated a meal ticket-—on a credit basis. 

Carmany started in so earnestly that at 
the end of the first week he was able to get 
a positive impression from his work. It 
was the sensation of being set down on a 
chip in mid-Pacific. He was a part of 
something that was going on and, so far 
as he could see in any direction, there was 
neither end nor meaning to it. At college 
everything had begun with an axiom and 
had grown stone upon stone. Here men 
added figures ceaselessly and turned in lists. 
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Carmany finished with a hundred columns 
while getting up courage to ask « foolish 
question of the man at the next desk 

““How long were you here before you 
found out what it is all about?” he finally 
inquired. 

His neighbor, a man often appealed to 
by the room when a question of method 
arose, laid down his pen and ran his fingers 
through his graying hair. 

‘I’ve been here twelve years,’ 

“and I haven’t found out yet.” 

For two months Carmany was at grips 
with the puzzle. At the end of that time he 
could see with some accuracy the rela- 
tionships of things. He knew that he and 
his associates were reducing earnings and 
expenses to forms that could be put before 
the stockholders; more important still, 
they were providing statistics for the guid- 
ance of the officers in their management of 
the property. It was a happy day when 
he was able to read fully the secret of sheets 
covered with figures that he held in his 
hands—the sheets would enable the officers 
to tell even which trains were making 
money and justifying their operation. 

The student came to the conclusion that 
he had been assigned to the accounting de 
partment first of all on the theory that if 
he could solve the mysteries of che cking, 
certifying and auditing, he must at’ once 
find himself somewhat in touch with the 
whole scheme of railroading. 


* he smiled, 


A Course Under One-Wing Jackson 


The room never understood what Car- 
many was or why such a green one should 
have been dumped on them; they guessed 
that his case was like that of a young 
German who once had been pushed through 
the accounting department at the request 
of the German government. But Carmany 
knew exactly what he was. At the end of 
six months he felt that the company had 
been paying him forty-nine dollars a month 
more than he had been ear ning. He wasa 
potential investment. 

Passed along to the stores department, 
Carmany learned from first-hand acquaint- 
ance about the materials a railroad uses. 
He adopted a rule, followed later in other 
departments, of mastering the clerical side 
hefore taking up the physical. When he 
had learned all about requisitions he went 
to the huge general stores at Sacramento. 
An attack of chifs caused him to move his 
desk into the stifling atmosphere of an ad- 
joining sand drier, he being too happily 
absorbed in fitting steel rails and wooden 
toothpicks to yellow tissue-paper requisi- 
tions to accept a proffered transfer to the 
hospital. 

Next came — months of field work 
and drafting for the maintenance-of-way 
department. In the drafting room the col- 
lege student for the first time shone through 
the railroad freshman. Finally there was 
need temporarily of an assistant engineer 
at Sacramento, and Carmany was sent 
ther sre at one hundred dollars a month—to 
become McPherson'sright-handman. The 
student developed something of a stride of 
hisown. There is no doubt McPherson took 
a huge, though secret, joy in the youngster. 
Nor is there any doubt that McPherson 
humbled him so completely that he had 
been on the Garden Junction job a long 
time before he could believe it was real 
power he held in his hand. 

Properly Garden Junction was not stu- 
dent work, but the San Francisco disaster 
had suddenly doubled the company’s 
maintenance necessities and big burdens 
went on shoulders little tried. McPher- 
son's recommendation was immediately 
approved at headquarters; at the moment 
Mitchell Carmany, engineer, was of much 
more interest than Mitch Carmany, stu- 
dent. Through the foremen, the young 
engineer drove the three hundred workmen 
well; the real test of his mettle came when 
the big job was at an end—when a code 
message from headquarters informed Car- 
many that a one-armed switchman was 
waiting to teach him the operating differ- 
ence between the high, the low, the main 
and the scale tracks at West Oakland. 

Vanishing from Garden Junction in the 
way he loved, the student reported to 
One-Wing Jackson with no visible signs of 
suffering a heartbreak. He went through 
his months of switching freight, firing a 
locomotive and doing the rough work of the 
roundhouse with a joy not wholly to be 
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expected from one but recently so much 
higher in the railroad world. Afterward he 
confessed : 

“When I went to Garden 
dreamed of becoming a great railroad 
builder. Before I got through there, hav- 
ing read every book I could obtain on the 
history cf railroad building, I concluded 
that most of the truly great railroad con- 
struction was done. Very little work of the 
importance of pioneering across a continent 
was left. What the future held for the 
builder was mostly extensions and additions. 
Wisdom told me that a fellow making the 
railroad his lifework had better become an 
expert at operating the lines already built. 
I was glad when I was sent to One-Wing 
Jackson, because I saw my real career 
beginning at his shack—One-Wing was 
operation.” 

A genuine temptation came when Car- 
many had learned a locomotive and had 
passed the engineer's examination; he 
loved the machine to the point of longing 
to spend his life on the seat at the right- 
hand side of the cab. However a month of 
jockeying circus trains with Meredith 
opened such dazzlir ng prob ylems in operation 
to Carmany that he never wavered again 
in his determination to overtake a division 
superintendent's private car. The act that 
counted for Carmany while big Overton’s 
assistant was his seizing the Tehachapi 
grocery store and estzblishing a transfer 
point through which the traffic instantly 
flowed like vinegar through a siphon. His 
student period expired while he was wit! 
Overton and he was called to heac 
when an emergency arose. 

\ certain division superintendency de 
manded the services of a rounded specialist 
A dozen men were eligible under the cus 
tomary requirements. The G. M. 
special requirement. 
many could qualify. 
youthfulness. 

Four years out of college Carmany be- 
came the youngest Old Man, at three hur 
dred dollars amonth. The next four years 
were to bring him three promotions and a 
many elevations in his salary. When he 
had been riding in his own car a year he 
dropped in on the auditor one day and ran 
over the payroll just to see how his former 
associates had iived. He found that his 
friends of the accounting department, who 
were receiving from forty to seventy-five 
dollars a month when he worked wit] 
them, now ranged from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty dollars—the better paid 
were perhaps those who had found out 
what their endless figuring meant. His 
fellows of the stores department and the 
drafting room, who drew from sixty to one 
hundred dollars in his day, 
about fty per cent. 


Junction I 


iquarters 


added a 
Nobody except Car 
The G. M. demanded 


had advanced 


Chances to Specialize 


Steady old McPherson was still at Sac- 
ramento, drawing two hundred and fifty 
dollars. Cariany whistled cheerily. It 
seemed to him that in selecting the student 
course he had chosen about the nearest 
approach to a short cut to riches that might 
be found round a gre at corporation whose 
charter did not speci 
of its functions. 

The railroad company’s satisfaction wit! 
the results of its radical experiment is indi- 
cated by the importance it now attaches to 
the student course. The ideal seems to be 
to fill about half the petty offices with 
course graduates, the other half of the 
offices being held religiously for ambitious 
ones working up in the old way. 

Any single man between twenty-one and 
thirty years of age who is an employee of 
the company is eligible for student appoint 
ment. The personal address, temperament, 
habits and education of applic ants are con- 
sidered. The student is not promised an 
official position as a reward for completing 
the course successfully; but he is assured 
that he will be given preference in the filling 
of vacancies. The beginner now receives 
seventy-five dollars a month and by the 
time he is through he will be drawing one 
hundred dollars. 

The course is so designed that the first 
two years cover the entire field of railroad- 
ing in a general way. Thereafter the 
student specializes, ac cording to his prefer- 
ence, in one of the three main divisions 
operation and maintenance, passenger and 
freight traffic, or accounting 
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CHRISTMAS PREFERRED 


A silence followed. During it Mr. Pincus 
drew out a pocketknife and reflectively 
pared his nails. 

“‘Vell,”’ he said presently, as if musing to 
himself, “‘if a feller sells pencils f’m a street 
corner he makes him a living—maybe.” 
Raising his eyes then he glanced at a calen- 
dar on the wall. “‘December, eh? Vell, 
see! Wesee! Maybe we do it by Christ- 
mas anyway.” 

Beeks gazed at him, startled. 

“Huh?” he inquired. 

Mr. Pincus did not answer, 
The night’s close was coming in. 
dated was quoted at 9214 bid; a half asked. 
And Mr. Pincus gave vent to anejaculation. 

“Himmel!” he exclaimed, air 
cerned. 


we 


however. 


Consoli- 


1 
nis con- 


The next morning the customers’ room 
at Rooker, Burke & Company’s began early 
to fill. Excitement was again in the air, for 
the- London opening gave promise that 
something still was impending in Consoli- 
dated Eastern Common. Among the first 
arrivals was Mr. Pincus. At nine 
he bustled in, his manner more than usually 
alert; and after he had looked over the 
morning’s news dope he walked across the 
room to where Mr. the dental 
gentlernan, sat immersed in a newspaper, 
his feet cocked up on a radiator. 

‘Say, Sug,”’ said Mr. Pincus, _paeen ! 

Mr. ‘Sugde n had arrived earlier than Mr. 
Pincus. The fact is, in his nervousness he 
had lain awake most of the night reflecting 
on what Mr. Pincus had said to Beeks—-his 
allusion that ‘one was born every minute.” 
One what? In Mr. Sugden’s heart lived 
the nagging certainty that Mr. Pincus knew 
something, though what the something was 
he felt it would be futile to ask. At any 
rate Mr. Pincus had always made it a ruk 
never to give a tip to any one; and wit 
den now 


J 
O ClOCK 


Sugden, 


looked 
up from his newspaper. 

“Huh?” he responded elegantly. 

“Sug, this here Easy Con 
Mr. Pincus seductively; “1 hear something 
about it maybe.” 

At once, with celerity, 
moved his feet from the 
them on the floor. 

““What?”’ he ejaculated. 

“Sure!” said Mr. Pincus. He was grin- 
ning covertly. ‘“‘Only a feller gets him a 
tip, a real tip—no moonshine just—vell, it’s 
worth something for his trouble, ain’t it?” 
Here, as if oblivious of Mr. Sugden’s sudden 
scowl, Mr. Pincus beamed at him, his face 
more benign thanever. “ Yes; that’sright!”’ 
averred Mr. Pincus, and then he abruptly 
leaned forward. Margin me fifty shares 
of the stock, Sug,”’ he proposed hurried y, 
“‘and I tell you what Consolidated does! 
Think of it—how cheap! Carry me for fifty 
share s only and maybe you make a 
out!” 

The proposition was commonplace. 
the margin shops tips are bought 
every day on this basis; and swiftly Mr. 
Sugden debated. To margin fifty shares 
for Mr. Pincus would cost him nothing 
provided Mr. Pincus’ tip proved right. If 
it proved wrong, however, it might cost 
him the full amount of the margin—that is, 
five hundred dollars. Was it worth therisk? 
Perhaps if he held his tongue Mr.. Pincus 
might unwittingly disclose his information. 
Then it would be had for nothing. This is 
the risk all Wall Street tipsters face. Mr. 
Sugden waited cautiously. 

*You understand,”’ Mr. Pincus added, 
his tone more anxious than before, “it ain't 
I knock down a rake-off my own self—nix! 
Yes,” he added, his rsanner uncomfortable 
now, “my old woman tells me f’m Christmas 
I want to get her one of them tango turkey 
dresses—only that ain't it either. It’s 
kid I gotta put a skates and a b vieycle in 
stoc king; besides which 

“Say, Pink, what’s eating you?” inter 
rupted Mr. Sugden, his air as eloquent as 
his diction. “If you’ve got anytking to 
say, say it!” 

So Mr. Pincus said it; and what he said 
had as little to do with stocks and the stock 
market as it had to do with Mrs. Pincus’ 
tango turkey dress. 

For his theme was Jerrold—Jerrold, their 
unfortunate fellow dabbler. He had not 
only lost his sight, he had lost as well every 
cent he had in the world. With rest and 
care, however, his sight might return; con- 
sequently, in Jerrold’s behalf, Mr. Pincus 
proposed to become one of four to make up 
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a two-hundred-share pool in Easy Con. A 
five-point turn in the security would realize 
en ough to put the man on his feet. When 
he had finished Mr. Pincus gazed at Mr. 
Sug zden, his eloquent * alight. 
“Vell?” he inquired anxiously. 
Again Mr. Sugden slyly det vated. 

““T see,” he ventured—“you think ( 
solidated’s going up? 
The light in Mr. 

died. 


Pincus’ eye abruptly 


might—then it mightn’t,” he an- 


returned hopefully to the 
charge. 
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going 
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l see!’ he 
down! 
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*You think 
Of course you do,” he 
you never would have gone 
short!’’ Then he shrugged his shoulders 
grinning. ‘‘ Thanks for your offer, P in k— 
ily I don’t think it’s worth the price!’ 
‘Vat!”’ exclaimed Mr. Pincus, stag- 
gered. 4 you don't put up some- 


laughed. 


it’s 
or 


was grinning more 
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i le higher. 
Half however, just 
the gong had rung, Mr. Sugden 

nly astonished—he was sta whe 
Mr. Pincus, in company with three other 
customers, stepped up to the cashier's cage, 
where, in turn, each ordered Beeks to cover 
a short sale in Easy Con. As Mr. 
had seen Mr. Pincus previously button! ihole 
each of the three g men, he beg anlightly 
to sweat, 

‘Eh? What's that?” he 
spite of himself. 

Mr. Pincus turned on hima cold, 

“Vas you speaking to me?”’ 

“Why, yes,” stammered 

L was.” 

‘Vell, I don’t hear you,” returned Mr. 

neus, and he turned his back on him. 

In an agony of trepidation Mr. Sugden 
mopped beaded brow. Mr. Pin 
again addressed Beeks: 

‘And, Joey,”’ he urged, that other 
two-hunnerd ‘share s lot, you get the order 
in quick, won't Maybe we knock 


down an a quarter should 


hour later, 
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ith satisfaction. 
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count Christmas Preferred.” 

The next instant an excited exclamation 
escaped him. In three sales Easy Con had 
crossed 93. 
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Imperturbably Beeks wrote 
order. Then, his air curiou 
Mr. Sugd 
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sked:; whereat, 
gden exploded. 

“All? For heaven's 
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don’t you ask him?”’ 

That was too much. 


down the 
s, he looked at 
or is this all?” 


agony, 


sake, Joe,” 
at’s happening 


nough in his writing 
his shoulder. 
answered. ‘“‘Why 
A lowrumble of rage 
escaped Mr. Sugden; and, his form quiv- 
ering, he glared across the room to where 
Mr. "Hien stood plucking his chin as he 
gazed at the Chicago board. 

“That piker? Why, he don’t know any- 
thing!” snarled the dental gentleman. 
“He's nothing but a bluff!” 

Beeks, smiling vaguely, turned away; and, 
drawing up a chair, Mr. Sugden slouched 
down on it, both hands in his pockets, 
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As in answer the ticker again raised its 
staccato chatter 

“Easy Con, three-quarters!"’ cried the 
clerk, himself infected with the excitement 
that charged the air round him. “ Another 
at the same! Same again! Three hundred 
more!’’ Then, his tone exultant, he gave a 
sudden ejaculation: “A thousand Easy 
Con, 96 even!” 

And soit went! A few minutes later, as 
if at a concerted signal, three gentlemen in 
different parts of the room elbowed their 
way through the crowd to the corner where 
Mr. Pincus sat. Consolidated had just 
reached 965; and, moistening his lips, Mr 
Pincus braced himself against the table. 
Uneasily his eye roved toward the three 
fellow dabblers now approa hing 

The first was a Mr. Veazey. Like Mr 
Pincus, Mr. Veazey’s only occupation was 
playing the Street— that is, gambling; and 
he may be said to have lacked illusions. 

After vigorously chewing the cigar he 
held in his teeth he cocked it up at an acute 
angle and gazed at Mr. Pincus 

“S-a-y?” he said—-and that was al 

However, in the way he drawled out the 
word it was enough. Before Mr. Pincus 


could reply the second 


gentleman spoke 
He was a Mr. Dobley, the proprietor of at 
upper Broadway shoe store—a bald man 
attired in what he would have called a 
Prince Albert, and wearing whiskers 
like Justice Hughes’. 

“Yes; that’s right!’ he cried, backing 
up Mr. Ve *s remark. ‘I'd like to hear 
about this 

Afterward, using the fingers of both 
hands, Mr. Dobley furiously combed hi 
whiskers. His air weary, Mr. Pincus ad- 
dressed himself not to the two who had 
spoken, but, instead, to the third gentle- 
man, a Mr. Clogg, who was something or 
other in the whitegoods trade: 

“Vell, Bill, ain’t you got some holier to 
make either?”’ 

He did not wait, however, for Mr. Clogg 
to reply; but, as if suddenly animated by 
some active inward mechanism, Mr. Pincus 
raised both hands in the air and rapidly 
revolved them. At the same instant he 
spoke. Speech poured from him in a tor- 
rent; and the more he spoke, 
mated he became. The gist of 
was that, if they had been i 
by the extraordinary and unlooked-for be- 
havior in Consolidated Eastern, their wonder 
was as nothing compared to his own ir 
credible stupefaction. Then, as abruptly 
as he had begun, so abruptly Mr. Pincus 
concluded. 

““Sure!”’ he proclaimed. “S’help me! 

Mr. Clogg, the third member of Mr. 
Pincus’ pool, was a person of magnificent 
proportions with, however, a somewhat 
inadequate voice. It now emerged from 
him, piping shrilly, much as tl 


the keyboard emerges from a concert grand 

















plano 
“Bosh!” he said. “Pincus, bosh! I don’t 
believe you kne\ ] : 








“Don’t you me You dast! ried 
antly brist Iffra 
a tip it ain't up to me the 
tip don’t wor! right away! Vat d’you wa 
anyhow? A feller would think, instead of 
the informati he should hand \ 10 
the money! . Allright!” said Mr 
Pincus significantly. “I tell you what 
Should Easy Con cross 98 I take over the 


account; then you none f you d t lose 
anything.” 

He was pale as he spoke. If they called 
him, Consolidated at 98 would spell ruin fo1 
ir. Pinc us; his shoe string could not stret 
that far. The bluff worked, however. He 
was still gazing at them, a mocking grin on 
his lips, when Mr. Dobley, the shoe man, 

let fall an exclamatior 


“Oh, look!” he cried, and Mr. Pi 


Consolidated, having climbed to 961s, at 
he next sale sold down to 9614. A third 
ale followed at an eighth. It was this that 
iad attracted Mr. Dobley’s attention. As 
he spoke, the stock on a single transaction 
of one hundred shares dropped to 96 even. 
After that, as if all support had been with- 
drawn, the stock fell like a landslide—like 
in avalanche—-a cataclysm. The rout 


Consoli t 
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lated was ct plete. 

At a few minutes after three Mr. Pincus 
removed his hat and vigorously mopped its 
interior with his handkerchief. sy C 
had closed weak at 8&8 The indications 
were that in the morning it would tumble 
still farther, but Mr. Pincus did not think 
of that. He was limp He was conscious 
that his knees were weak and that his 


ot In hi 








ciothes stuck damply to Nis ine 











hand was a check for sixteen hundred dol- 
lars. It represented the profits of the 
Christmas Preferred account; and, gazing 
at it, Mr. Pincus drew in his breath 

As he knew, in the few hours of that brief 
afternoon many things had happened 
Among them, for example, was Mr. Sug- 
den’s ruin. Having again at the high point 
switched his trade, the dental gentleman had 
been wiped out completely. Ere the morrow 
passed, his chain of get-filled quick dental 
parlors would be his no more, nor would 
the gentleman himself probably ever again 
be seen at Rooker, Burke & Company's 
offices. 

However, this was by nu means all. At 


three, or shortly before that hour, Rooker 


had emerged abruptly from his private | 


office. His jaw outthrust and somewhat 
white about the gills, he confronted Mr. 
Pincu 

“If I'd known what it’d cost me,” he 
growled, “‘you bet I'd never let that feller 
it round here!”’ 

“Vat feller?”’ inquired Mr. P 

In his wrath Rooker snapped out the 
name 

* Jerrold that’s who!”’ he growled; anc 
Mr. Pincus, after a quick glance at R 
thoughtfully scratched his head 

There was only one way under t 
cumstances by which Jerrold co 
cost the broker anything, and inst: 
Pincus guessed it. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed, startled 

At once Rooker realized his mistake. To 
be caught redhanded bucketing his clients’ 
orders would mean his expulsion from the 
Exchange. Without replying he lurched 
off, swearing under his breat! 

Mr. Pincus gazed after him. A ghastly 
desire to laugh affected him, but after all 
his excitement he felt too limp even to emit 
a cackle. Once, uptown on Broadway, he 
had seen a joyriding chauffeur dive throug} 
the glass windshield of a touring car and 
somehow he knew now how it felt It was 
at this moment that the street door opened; 
and, looking up, Mr. Pincus let fa 
exclamation 

Jerrold, accompanied as before by | 
son, the shockhaired b yy in knickerbockers, 
was again entering the customers’ room; 
and, dashing forward, Mr. Pincus impetu- 
ously halted them. 

“Wait! Wait!” he begged. “Wait!” 


Jerrold did not seem to understand. Still 


e at Rooker, 








strivu to enter the brokerage office, he 
put o fluttering hand feeling nis way 
betore 

‘Oh, Pincus! Pincus!” he said brokenly 


“If I'd only had a little money just think 
bow much I could have made! My tip was 
right after all!” 

Somehow Mr. Pincus did not feel it 
would be safe for Jerrold to enter Rooker, 
Burke & Company's. Mr. Sugden, over 
whelmed, still sat hunched up in a corner 
staring wildly at the yt 


while at the back Buck Rooker’s bull y hg 





ation board 


ure was to be seen silhouetted against the 
ground glass of his office door. For tl 
reason Mr. Pincus gripped Jerrold by tl 





said; and almost wildly he was pust 
Jerrold t} ro 
began to prot 

“I want to tcl you something!” he 
cried. “It’s about Chicago 1 

! I’ve doped out why they did: 
go up during the war!” 

“Huh?” inquired Mr. Pincu tartled 
“Why, yes, said Jerrold animatec 
**the Turks aren't allowed to eat then It 

e Koran, you know 
Mr. Pincus had never heard of it. B 


ding Jerrold’s son put the chec!} 


ioulders 


pocket, he took Jerrold by the snouider 
and turned him round until he was facing 
uptown 
~ On your way said 
it his voice broke. “On your way!” 
Then, reéntering Rooker, Burke & Con 





pany 8s, Mr Pincu walked over to the 
Chicago quotation l 1 i i ra 
while stood there st ! 





l 
fully plucked his 
puzzle was too great for hi 
when he had turned away | 
lightly; and, going to the telephone b« 
he called up a mt 
a 


y, Becky,” 





at 


wire, “‘go out and get yourself a Christmas 


. , ¢ , 
present ir New Year's. I just made 
lir In 


ribs 
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Can your teeth sta 
this comparison? 


Are they snowy white? Only beautiful, sta 
- teeth can mieet this test—teeth to admire an 


essed by those who give them prudent care 
Ey practising GOOD TEETHREEPING. 


Good teeth are the bringers of good health-- 
he sponsors of good looks through advancing 
Therefore, visit your dentist regular! 
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ia 
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elbow with one hand, while with the other 

he delved into his pocket Present] ne 

found whi vanted It was the 

for sixteen hundred dollars, and he thrust 

it into the hands of Jerrold’s s« 

“Here! It’s a Christmas present!" he 

fe 


The standard dentifrice prepared for nearly hal 
a century by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


A velvety powder, pleasant and 
safe to use because it cleanses the 
natural way —thorough polishing 


) : : : 
Prevents the formation of tartar 
and the beginning of decay. 
Leach your children to use DR. LYON’S 
night and morning but above all at night 


Of all daily habits to form in your children 
Good leethkeeping is the most valuable. 


Ww. LYON 


ERFECY 


W hat Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is con petent to do. 
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New 
Year 

with a 


Full Pocket 


T’S almost New Year’s 
Day : 


tion to earn some 


Make a resolu- 
extra 
money during 1914. You 
can do it. We will help 
you. A few hours’ work 
each week will net you 
Dollars 


$200.00 a year 


an extra Five 


Or so 


cr more. Thous: ads of 


young men and women 
are doing it right now. 
Manyare earning from 

25.00 to $50.00 a 
week. Youcanstartthe 
New Year 


pocket by acting for 


with a full 
us among your ac- 
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subscriptions and re- 
newals for The Satur ‘day 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home i and The 
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and how we can help 
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“She says she’s got a part to get over 
tonight that is more important!” 

“Then ask her —— 

The words were cut into by the shrill and 
throaty young voice inside. 

‘If that cat doesn't get away from my 
room I'll call Uhlmann!” There was the 
sound of something being thrown angrily to 
the floor. “I'll call Uhlmann!” was re- 
peated in a higher note ecstatic in its aban- 


| donment of protest, followed by the sound 


of quick steps and the slamming shut of the 
dvessing-room door. 

Sumner, the author, whitefaced and anx- 
ious, hovering like an unhappy ghost about 
the fringe of things, drifted up to the wo:nan 
still facing the closed door. 

“She's all in—that girl,” he tried to ex- 
plain. “They’ve been feeding her on strych- 
nine pills the last two days, trying to keep 
her up! 

Helen Deremeau turned slowly about 
and went back to her dressing room. There 
was no look of protest on her face--it was 
rather one of vague compassion. She went 
on with her task of making up quietly and 
mechanically, secure in some sense of inner 
tranquillity she could not quite understand. 
She felt sorry for the girl in the first dressing 
room. She felt suddenly superior to her. 
She pitied her as a mother might pity a 
child whose blindness could never be made 
clear to its own eyes. 

This same feeling remained with her as 
she stood waiting for her cue. It stryed 
with her as she stepped out into the wiiite 
glare of the stage. On that stage Helen 
Deremeau witnessed the ancient miracle of 
a dual personality at play—her own spirit, 
unruffied and contemplative, watching over 
that outer and unreal body which was strug- 
gling so frenziedly with its pretense of an 
She seemed able to look down 
at herself as from a great height. She 
seemed able to utter her lines without will- 
ing their utterance, as though by some trick 
of ventriloquism th.y were thrown by an- 
Remote as her soul 
seemed from her body, the sternly coérdi- 
nated machinery of the latter duly moved 
and gestured, hung suspended and broke 
again into action; but all the while she felt 
sorry for the younger actress, whose face, at 
close range, showed so mottled and gray 
even under the heavy make-up. 

This same sense of compassion swayed 
Helen Deremeau's thoughts as the first-act 
curtain went down on a house that w as only 
perfunctory initsapplause. It grew stronger 
during the second act as she watched Irma 
Wrenn’s ghostly and ineffectual efforts at 
lightheartedness. 

And as they worked their way on toward 
the letter-reading scene a new perplexity 
merged itself with this feeling of pity. For 
she saw that the younger actress was no 
longer sure of herself; that two or three of 
Uhimann’s pet pieces of business had been 
cverlooked: that cues were not being caught 
up as they should; thet even a vital line 
had been dropped from the dialogue. Helen 
Deremeau, with the adroitness of the stock 
actress inured to stage mishaps, quietly 
threw her this line and went patiently back 
in the text for a new start. She saw the 
struggling girl catch at the line as a drown- 
ing man catches at a lifebuoy, flounder 
ahead for a few speeches, and then go dry. 

There was a pause of several 
which even a *‘ could not cover; and 
from the w ings the older actress could hear 
Uhimann’s frenzied: “I love Albert!” 
But consciousness, for the moment, seemed 
to have gone from the girl so close beside 
her. She could see terror—terror blind and 
stark—-come into the heavily penciled 
eyes; and again that vague and vast pity 
for youth meeting its first defeat tore at 
her heart. 

Helen Deremeau knew that nothing was 
more fatal than a stage wait—it was a 
wrench on every cog of the wheels of make 
believe. It was something that could not 
be hidden from an audience. Any move- 
ment, however foolish, was better than 
inaction. Any reasonably improvised line, 
she knew, was better than silence; but her 
frenziedly groping mind could find no 
speech to fit the gap. She was afraid, too, 
that at any moment the swaying figure in 
front of her might collapse on the stage- 
boards. And it was then that she thought 
of the kiss. 

She reached forward with a quick ges- 
ture, which she hoped the audience might 
accept as the expression of a sudden 


seconds 


cross 
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maternal hunger, and gathered the girl in 
her arms. Then she forced back the white 
and inert face a little and placed her !ips close 
beside the powdered cheek. It was, how- 
ever, her own cheek, and not her lips, that 
was actually pressed against the white face 
of the younger actress. Helen Deremeau 
remembered, as she felt the contact of that 
twitching cheek, how it was on this precise 
spot that she had planned to plant the be- 
traying splash of lip-rouge. This was the 
spot, one part of her dual-acting intelligence 
reminded her, where she was to stencil her 
rival with defeat. And now, by the grim 
irony of destiny, as she stood there strain- 
ing the girl to her breast she was frantically 
whispering into her ear: 

“Tell me that you love 
line’s: ‘I love Albert!’”’ 

Not ten persons in that breathiessly 
waiting and watching audience knew what 
was taking place. They saw a heartsick 
mother straining a sorrowing daughter to 
her breast and, having surrendered to the 
sweep of the story, drifted comfortably on, 
wondering for only a moment whether this 
side-eddy of pantomime was a trick of the 
author’s or a master-stroke of Uhlmann’s. 
But to every straining eye behind the foot- 
ligh ts those few seconds of suspense, stretc ‘h- 
ing themselves out to an interminable 
length, seemed to mark the crumble pre- 
ceding a collapse that must be final and com- 
plete. It brought stagehands into the wings, 
hearts up into anxious throats, and the 
pallor of abject fear to the faces of those 
who had engineered a complex machinery 
of illusion—only to witness its ruin. 

The une figure that seemed to stand be- 
tween them and ruin was the benignant 
figure in the silver wig. This figure still 
stooped over the inert white face. The kiss 
had been given; but no kiss could last 
forever 

Helen Deremeau’s hand tightened on the 
girl’s arm as she drew away a little. 

‘You were going to teli me of your love 
for Albert,”’ she suddenly prompted aloud, 
still fighting to keep the scene from falling 
dead by gently drawing Irene to the center 
of the stage. Sumner, with a face like 
chalk, leaned gas ping again st a wing-end 
at this unknown line and this unlooked-for 
business. 

“You love Albert, don’t you?” still 
softly prompted the figure in the silver wig. 
She could feel the girlish shoulder under her 
hand shaking with a small chill—a chill 
born of utter panic. She could still see the 
look of antagonism in the terrified eyes so 
close to her own. That blind questioning 
as to what such a pretense at kindness 
could mean, that forlorn wonder as to what 
final trap was being laid for her, seemed 
double-edged in its pathos to the older 
woman. It would have been less cruel, she 
felt, to have scarred that agonized face with 
its blotch of carmine. She had tried to be 
kind when it was too late; and again a 
great pity tore at the older woman's heart. 

‘You came to tell me of your love for 
Albert!’’ Helen Dereme 
plored with a break in 
not control. 

“Did I?” asked the dazed girl, 
finding her tongue. It was foolish, bi 
was at least better than blank silence 

“Something tells me you did,”’ went 
the stage mother, stooping over Ire 
again with a gesture of maternal pity 
came without an effort. Yet, as she ess 
that gesture with her face averted, 
again threw the other her line. 

It was then, at a moment when the fabric 
of illusion seemed about to rend under the 
undue strain, that the older actress could see 
intelligence creep back into the dazed eye 
like those of a sleepwalker 
ing. She could see the 
stiffen; and again, as she 
organizing its scattered forces, 
the line. 

This time it went home, and was caught 
at and returned. Then came the antiph- 
onal line and its faltering response; but 
by this time reason was on its feet. The 
trails blazed and trodden through many 
weeks of rehearsal opened once more before 
the dazed eyes. The give-and-take of the 
long-familiar dialogue went on with gather- 
ing speed, like an engine once more under 
way. The white-faced figures in the wings 
breathed again. 

As Helen Deremeau fought her way on 
through the storm and stress of that in- 
creasingly emotional scene, a recurring 


Albert! Your 


‘ 
frantically im- 


her voice she could 


slowly awaken- 
relaxed figure 

beheld it re- 
she threw 
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sense of divided personality took possession 
of her. Some remvter portion of her being 
was crying out against an injustice it could 
not accept. She had been cruel, even in her 
kindness. She had Jreamed of being gener- 
ous with a rivul who had been schooled to 
look for nothing but enmity from her. She 
knew, as they worked there, face to face, 
that she could not even make amends; that 
every movement toward expiation would 
convert itself into the refinement of tor- 
ture— would further defeat and bewilder the 
girl so much in need of help. 

The consciousness of being so helpless 
brought actual tears to the older woman’s 
eyes. As the scene approached its climax 
and she still caught that look of dazed an- 
tagonism on Irma Wrenn’s face, the woman 
in the silver wig was torn by a vast sense of 
pity. It was all so blind and foolish, so 
empty and useless! There was so much she 
could have told that bewildered younger 
spirit. She herself was now an old woman 
and life had made her wiser. 

She had to stop in her lines once or twice 
to fight back a sob. She found a handker- 
chief and dabbed surreptitiously at her eyes. 
Then she saw it was useless to try to hide it 
further from the audience. 

For the first time in her life she was cry- 
ing openly on the stage. For the first time 
in her career she found emotion interfering 
with her speaking voice, tightening her 
throat, making her tears wash vertical 
streaks in her make-up. She even began to 
ve harassed by the thought that her lines 
were not ting @ over, so she threw into 
them during the last passionate moments of 
the seene all the we ngth at her command 
: was even tortured by the fear that 
Uhlmann and the audience would think she 
was breaking down; so she struggled to 
atone for those weakling tears by a more 
torrential display of feeling in her work 
She tried to cover the traces of her misery 
by an exaggerated parade of love for the 
figure beside her. Even her relationship 
toward this figure had grown misty, the 
theatrical and the actual merging in a 
slowly wheeiing blur. 

Irene seemed indeed her daughter—a 
daughter she was helpless to deliver from 
pain. For the first time in the older woman’s 
breast wakened that dormant maternal in- 
stinct which hitherto had never sought or 
craved expression. She could not account 
for that confusion of values, just as she 
could not altog ther fathom the source of 
her own weeping. She was oblivious of 
about her. She no longer even real- 
ized that she was dominating the act. She 
gave no thought to the audience—to that 
precipitous cavern stippled wit 
silent row on row, intent on watching a 
novel play with what was proving a novel 
heart-throb in it. She only knew that she 
had closely escaped some vague peril and 
that in a night she had achieved a vision of 
life that was new to her. 

As Helen Deremeau came off panting at 
the end of the act, the reverberating roar 
from the front of the house startled her a 
little. She was looking hazily about for 
Irene, racking her brain for words that 
would be of help to her, when Pop Wenzell 
leaned out from a wing and caught he 

“So it was that sob act you had up 
your sleeve!” he said with 
headshake. 

The house was still applauding, only the 
lowered curtain for a moment putting a 
soft-pedal on the tumult. The woman in 
the silver wig stared at the heavy—stared 
at him with the eyes of a cataleptic, for the 
spirit part of her was still in another world. 
She felt a sudden ache for quiet, 
for privacy. It was Uhlmann himself wh« 
stopped her as she started to push her way 
weakly through to her dressing room. 

““Here—take your curtain!”’ was Uhl- 
mann’s harsh shout in her ear. He was 
mopping a moist forehead and barring her 
path at one and the same moment. Shesaw 
him turn to Sumner, who was reaching over 
and trying to shake hands with her. 

‘Fatten up that mother part and make 
it the lead!"’ were the words she heard 
Uhlmann bark out to the still gesticulating 
author; but before she quite knew what it 
all meant Uhlmann swung her brusquely 
about by the arm. 

“And you turn that trick a couple of 
times, my girl,”’ he exulted with a fervor he 
tried to hide in a frown, “and I'll make a 
second Bernhardt out o’ you! Now —get 


there and take your curtain!” 
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the outside. I remained up on my 
; 
while as my heart returned gradu 


regular beating; then my mus« 














axed. I lay on my back and 
myself went to sleep again 

How long I slept i do not know 
have been a very short time but 

und self awake — again with tk 

Die nding Ol my heart As | 
the first time I lay quiet, using 
on the ambient darkness and 

v against this unreaso 

MoUs lear I icceeded at ia 
re ed on! pilloy d was 
this time on my feet! There was 
in my nostrils; I was smelling sn 

I slipped on a few « h nd 

g about the house. In the 
I thought the smell eased, ar 
kitche no doubt wa ossible I 
and coughed: somewhere about the house 
something was burning I called Georg 
hie d his slee swer er as he 
‘ rht the word ve hump of his 
fe » the flo 

4 Ca a where it 
ite he ik nt at 


I be« ame aware of 






ain me, Oo 
the basement, some- 
ving with hurried and 
yuna became sudae 


is! the mysterious 


a as 
oe } ’ e old } ‘ 
a heap of oid botties 


at the same time I 











wn { 
against the panel; the was locked! I 
slipped my hand down for the key; there 
was no ke the door was locked from 
the outside! The headlong steps throvgh 
bottles now became a drumming cutside. 
* Bring your gun, George !’ | shouted, 
and walked right through the window, tak- 
ing wl ne eranda out- 
S ol tne eranda ii 
t y 4 lmaow 
l t iparra Ihe 
b heavy, desperat 
mT oh he 
i rege me t 
t gu 
to t kitchen for 
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yur ne Sand iooked hrough the 
the dense blackness of chaparral « 
VI it r is » more stir than ii it had 
been the solid t eitl Ked 
My brother Ted the air. *‘Petroleum!’ 
he said. And just as my nostrils agreed 
with the Ciagnosis we both sprang into the 
air—the soles of our shoes were hot! The 
floor was hot! And 1 \ ust as if our 
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pushed a butt al g the euge ol tne 
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iu re was a tne tage 
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one of the fire laddies had co 
taken from hand; the othe 
round with red axes, which they |} 
from arack built on the little eng 
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‘Saddle uj 
He threw a saddle on the Day 
we mounted and got away We 
hind the barn and t 
by the gathered throng, whos« 
was on the burning house We 
the knoll, galloped through the 


the main street out on the m 
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Or retire late, 


We dismounted, left the ho 
long reins on the ground, 
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and we entered on a scene of 
comfort. 


the German and the Canad 





a table on which big glasses st 
pitcher full of steaming grog; a fir 
the stove, the room was blue wit! 
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Uur entrance lor a2 moment c! 
character of the place Bot mer 
their feet and, palms of hands he 
table, regarded us silently in tre 
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With the coming of 1914 The 


Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 


pany begins the 104th year of 


its existence. During all 
these years it has not only 
promptly paid every individ- 
ual loss, but has given safety 
; 


n 
ane 


satisfaction to its policy 
holders in all the conflagra- 


tions of American history. 


The Hartford stands t 


with iarge assets and an 


financial resources, the lez 






among fre insurance compa 


nies. But its proudest asset 


iS itS reputation for commer 


cial honor and good faith. 
will sell you honest and 
insurance. Is not this 


Company you want? 


It 


Sale 


the 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Parents 
of Boys 


There are millions of 
you in this country. 
To each of you this 
message is addressed. 

We know boys—we 
have studied them for 
years. We have worked 
with them and for them. 
We're “pals’”— the boys 
and we. 

We have watched 
them grow. We have 
seen timorous youngsters 
acquire confidence. We 
have seen listless young- 
sters develop initiative, 
enthusiasm and purpose. 
We have taught thrift 
and the value of money 
to thousands who had 
previously regarded 
money as something to 
be begged and spent. 
Without presumption 
we Say it—we have been 
their “guide, philosopher 
and friend.” 

What we have learned 
about boys we have writ- 
ten in a little book, enti- 
tled “ What Shall I Do 
With My Boy?” 


It touches the prob- 
lems which confront the 
parents of every red- 
blooded American boy. 
It will be a pleasure to us 


to send you a copy of 


this interesting booklet. 

A letter or postcard 
will bring it to you with 
our compliments. 


Sales Division, Box 189 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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backward and suddenly the Canadian went 
limply back into his chair. “Stewart’s a 
vunny vellow,”’ went on the German, his 
tongue beginning to dry on him and some 
of his national accent coming back. ‘Ven 
I go into town for one of my liddle tsham- 
borees he stays up till I come back. He 
can’t sleep alone in the cabin—can you, 
Stewart?” 

The Canadian gave a start. 

“Sleep? No, I couldn’t sleep!” 

“Drink! Drink!” shouted the 
heartily as he clinked the glasses. 

We drank. Tobacco was passed, pipes 
were filled, cigarettes were rolled; we re- 
laxed. Winkelmann was as g: wrulous as an 
old woman. He deplored the fire; he shook 
his head sadly at the thought of ee 
swords and the beautiful books; there were 
tears in his voice. Suddenly Stewart, whe 
had seemed not to listen and in his chair to 
pursue gloomily some vestige of thought 
his alone—untelescoped his huge length 
and steod on his feet like a toastmaster 
at the fag-end of a banquet. 

“Gosh!” he bellowed, looking at my 
brother and at me. ‘I’m glad to see you 
boys again! You're fine boys—that’s what 
you are! Fine boys! Gosh, but I’m glad 
to see you again!” 

“Sit down, Stewart,” said Winkelmann. 
“Sit down; you’ve had too much.” 

The giant lurched toward us, however. 
He stood before my brother, took his hand 
and shook it loosely in his big paw. 

“Gosh! I'm glad to see you again! | 
am! He stood before me and took my 
hand and shook it loosely. ‘Gosh, but I’m 
glad to see you again!”’ he repeated. 

He shuffled hack to his chair; plumped 
into it; his hands to his eyes; and 
abruptly he broke into a queer noise— half 
grunts, half sobs. In the moment of half 
consternation Winkelmann winked at us to 
emphasize the joke. 

“Just like roast pig! 
gurgled the weeping 
just like pigs—that’s what 
said re 

Winkelmann again winke d at us heavily 
to help us savor the but 1, having 
watched the Canadian, ory to Winke Imann 

“Winkelmann, did you cut your shoes? 

“Cut my shoes!" black German 
exclaimed, ye “Cut my shoes?” 

**Yes—on the glass.” 

“What glass His eyebrows now had 
gone a little rigid. 

‘Why, of the bottles 
basement! 

Winkelmann leaned back in his low chair; 
his long, gorillalike arm swept under the 
bunk—and flashed back, holding a shotgun 
With a quick tilt he presented the sawe d-off 
muzzle toward us. 

“Hands up!” he said. 

The very devil was in his face; his ey 
were pinpoints. My brother’s hands went 
up; my hands went up. And I sat there 
sick with a nausea of contempt at myself 
To have started thus on this expedition 
unarmed! To have entered this house un- 
armed! And to have pronounced this phrase 
without thesupport ofagatling! It seemed 
incredible now. Yet I had done it—it was 
done! The medicine was coming now. The 
medicine 

Go up against that wall!” 
mann. 

We rose, backed up and stood against the 
wall, close together, our hands up. He 
came forward another step, which brought 
Stewart, still in his chair, behind him, and 
stood with legs apart before us, his gun 
lightly poised hip-high, like a quail hunter 
before the bush his dog is beating. 

‘The gun is sawed short,”’ he said. “‘She’s 
full of slugs; she scatters like a machine 
gun; I couldn’t miss you if I tried. Just 
a liddle bull of the drigger and it’s good 
night! Just a liddle move from you and | 
bull. So maybe you better not move!” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” said 
my brother with some defiance 

“We'll There’s no hurry. 
gourse ; could pull de drigger!" 

He stood silently before us, swaying 
slightly from side to side like a be ar, and 
most evidently considering the advisability 
of pulling that trigger. Then he smiled 
dat ly to himself, as had l 
something ovtter. 

“Stewart,” he called, “get some rope!” 

The big Canadian rose unsteadily and 
seemed for the first time to catch sight of 
the situation. 

“Get some 


German 


OBt 


Roast just like pig 
Colossus. “Roa 
the Dutchman 


joke 


th 


the bottles in our 


es 


said Winkel- 


see. 


if he foun 


rope—quick!"" repeated 
Winkelmann impatiently—and still, of 
course, without looking at Stewart, who 
was behind him. 


EVENING POST 


Stewart went shambling off to a corner 
of the cabin and began to fumble ineffi- 
ciently among coils of rope heaped there. 
He swayed unsteadily—partly from drink, 
partly from the weight of an immense 
indecision. He came back with a silly piece 
of hemp. 


“That all right?” he asked, placing it 
under the nose of the vigilant Winkelmann, 
but remaining still behind him. 

“You fool! I want it to tie them with. 
Get astrong, long one! Get the packrope!”" 

Stewart went shuffling back to the corner 
and tangled himself up in rope. Indeci- 
sion passed in ripples over his weak face 
as though over water. Winkelmann was 
plainly becoming nervous with the neces- 
sity for alert watch in front of him and the 
feeling of his partner’s incompetence be- 
hind him. Once he tried to steal a quick 
look back, but the muscular tremor in- 
stantly evident in my brother and myself 
made him give up the attempt. 

**Hands up!” he snarled. 

Our eyes now tried to remain on Winkel- 
mann, but irresistibly they would steal past 
his shoulders, back to Stewart; for now the 
Canadian was returning from the corner 

carrying not a rope, but a pickhandle. He 

went up behind Winkelmann and began to 
raise the pickhandle above the German's 
head. It must have been our eyes that 
unwittingly warned. 

“Stewart!” roared Winkelmann, vaguely 
suspicious, but keeping his by 
prodigy of will, still glued on us and the 
Canadian dropped his arms limply ane his 
He stooped and laid the pickhandle 
or he floor. “Stewart!” said 
“What in hell are you doing 


eyes, by a 


sides. 
noiselessly 
Winkelmann. 
Stewart?” 

“Oh, nothing,” 
abs urd little voice. 
rope. 

He went off a third tame to his corner and 
came back this time wit the coiled pa 
rope. From behind he | he eld it out in front 
of W inkelmann. 

“Is that what you 
" boy 

‘That's better,” growled the Germar 
*““Now you go to those fellows; and while 
I hold them quiet you tie them up—tight! 
We'll leave ’em in the tunnel and ride off 
their horses. Tie ’em up tight! 


said the Canadian in an 
“Nothing—lI'll get 


— ase 
want?”’ he asked, like 
asma 
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on 
Truss ‘em 
up like pigs! 

“Pigs!”’ the (¢ * Pigs 
before! ‘Roast 'em 
Like pigs!” 

And, w stre a 1 his face, 
Stewart rose up high, the pickhandle in his 
two hands, and ng ob the weapon 
with a smart tap th made my ov 
cranium tingle, on Wi inke elt mann’s 


The German went to the 


g ‘anadian wailed 
That's what said 
like pigs,” you said! 


with tears 


you 


dow! 


loor a 


Railroad 


HERE is a man, a shrewd and veteran 
station agent up in New England, who 
will smile if any one suggests that progres- 
ideas are always welcomed at head- 
quarters. Andif you question his pessimism 
he will tell you of an incident that happened 
to himself and at his own station. Call that 
station Middleford. It is on a sideline of a 
fairly big road, but it is in a town that has 
had a pretty good spirit for almost two 
centuries and a half. Some of that spirit in 
the younger generation of the place let an 
icy snowball go adrift and smash througl 
one of the windows of the waiting room of 

the old depot. That waiting room in winte 
is none too warm a place, so the agent acted 
promptly. He wrote to his division super- 
t Rockville this 


sive 


we : 
intenaen alter 


lashior 


‘If you 
have the window fixed tomorrow 
next day. The pane was 22 by 
isastock size. I can get it uptown a 
it in myself between trains. It 
‘old in our waiting room just 
am getting lots of complaints.” 
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I will 
or the 
which 
nd put 
pretty 


and | 


will me authority 


give 
2¢ 
od, 


is 


now 


him 
path 


The superintendent did not give 
wuthority—he could Hi 
was as definit ly marked as the igent s, and 
so he merely acknowle ged the letter, and 
passed it on with a formal letter to his gen- 
eral superintendent. From him it went to 
the general manager, and finally it reached 
the engineer in charge of bridges and build- 
ings. A week had passed. It was cold in 
the waiting room, but the engineer of B. 
and B. took his time and passed the 
through a deputy to a man who 


not own 


letter 
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His gun, 
it tore through the table a sliocking hole 
eloquent of our past peril 
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OST people know how powerfully adver- 
tising works for the man who has some- 
thing to sell. 

Not everyone realizes how powerfully it 
works for the man or woman who has some- 
thing to buy. 

Do you understand how the direct economy 
of national advertising benefits you? 

Fourteen years ago grapes cost $10 a ton. 
Last year they cost $40. Fourteen years ago 
a certain widely known grape juice manufac- 
turer was losing money. Since then he has ad- 
vertised persistently. Today he is charging less 
for his grape juice than he did then. And yet, 

(1) paying four times as much for his grapes. 

(2) investing heavily in advertising and 

(3) charging a lower price, he is now mak- 
ing a comfortable profit. From where did this 
profit come? The manufacturer himself an- 
swers the question —“ Great volume at a small 
margin.” 

“Good advertising,” he says, “is an investment. 
Only by advertising can we secure a widespread sale. 
Only with a widespread sale can we afford to give low 
prices. The high prices of grapes justified an advance 
in the price of our grape juice 


How Everybody Gained By It 


What was the influence of advertising here? 


but there is none.” 


For the manufacturer it turned a loss into a profit 
I 


For the consumer it held down the cost of a desir- 
able food at a time when the cost of foods was rising. 


For the grocer and the druggist it increased business 
and brought new trade into their stores. 


Time and time again this principle has worked out. 
A certain article sold for 35 cents. Investigation proved 
that there were about four times as many people who 
would pay 25 cents, as 35. And so, without lessening 
the quality, the manufacturer reduced the price. He 
knew that running his plant night and day, and pro 
ducing in great quantities, he could manufacture and 
sell far more economically. He was right. Today the net 
profits on his business at the end of the year are greater 
than when he charged 10 cents more for his goods. 


As you know, the increase since 1900 in the prices 
of food has ranged from 25 to 100 per cent. But nearly 
all of the widely advertised foods, such as cereals, 
canned beans, canned soup, crackers, condensed milk, 
have held fast to the same prices at which you bought 
them ten or more years ago. 

Why should advertised goods resist a rise in price? 
There are two reasons—one of which has already 
been touched upon. 


How Advertising Works 


The Curtis Publishing Company 






Making Dollar Watches 


If you were a watch maker, and turned out only 
ten watches a day, you could not sell them for a dollar. 
Suppose you made 12,000 a day. You could install 


rapid automatic machinery. You could purchasé 


metal by the carload. You could place expert watch 
makers in charge of each department. At every turn, 


production in great quantities would effect savings by 


which you could manufacture a good, honest watch 
for less than a dollar. Now consider the selling. Even 
f you could make a dollar watch in small quantities 
at a considerable margin of profit, your total business 
on ten watches a day would not be worth while. By 
selling 12,000, however, you need make only a few cents 
on each watch in order to derive a very satisfactory 
income. It is this which advertising, by creating a 
wide sale, has actually accomplished 


Giving a Public Bond 


The other reason is this. 


When a man writes his name on his goods he 
thereby indorses them. Then by advertising he puts 
a heavy investment behind that indorsement. He 
promises to be responsible. He separates himself 
altogether from the manufacturers who will not put 
their names on their handiwork, but send it out into the 
world lik« 
be held responsible. 


an anonymous letter, for which no one can 


The manufacturer who, by advertising, has given 
the purchaser a bond dare not take liberties. He 
must fulfill every expectation that his advertising may 
have aroused or lose part of his investment. He must 
keep up the quality. He must make the goods make 
good. He must see that they are in the stores so that 
when he hassent you there you will not be disappointed. 
He knows that goods which can be called for by name 
can also be rejected by name if the consumer becomes 


prejudiced against them. 


The Net Result 


Advertising standardizes prices and qualities. In 
advertising would 
be rendering a great service to the American public. 


¥ 


this one respect if in no other 


dvertising tends to tone inferior goods up to a 


higher quality in order that they may be nationally 
advertised. It tends to scale down excessive prices in 


And it 


counts for the 


order that they may be nationally advertised. 
is the net result of this process which 


benefit of the consumer. 
Advertising is based on an enlightened self-interest 


Self-interest for the manufacturer, because it helps 


him to oc ’y a commanding position in the markets 


u} 
of the world. 

Self-interest for you, the consumer, because it bonds 
that which you buy with the full responsibility of the 


house which put it forth. 
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Only 
One 
Toot! 


A tug-beat owner bought a 
big second-hand whistle which 
previously belonged to a great 
The first 


time the whistle blew, it used 


ocean § eamship. 


up so much steam that it 
stopped the tug. 


Likewise, a young chap of our 
acquaintance, clever and ver- 
satile, but without the reserve 
power and ability which come 
from a good education and 
trained mind, connected with a 
fine position through his large 
claims of personal worth. 


When he came to put these 
claims in practice he soon ex- 
hausted his stock of mere clev- 
erness, and, having no real re- 
serve fund of information from 
which to draw—lost the job. 
If you are bright and clev- 
er it will be worth a lot to 
vou when you get out into 

the world, 
ities will carry you up only 
You 


want to be a big whistle 


but these qual- 
to a certain point. 


and on a big boat, but you 
also want to be able to 
make more than one toot 
The way to kee p up a con- 
tinued blast in your life- 
work, whatever it may be, 
is to lay in now a stock of 
reserve power, which noth- 
ing but a good education 
will give you. 


Any Young Woman 
or Young Man 


who wants to gain an education, 


but who has not the necessary 
funds, can nevertheless obtain it 
in return for work done for us in 
We will 


Select your own 


leisure hours this winter. 
pay the bills. 
college, agricultural school or mu- 
sical conservatory and your own 
course, You can obtain all details 


by addressing 
Educational Division, Box 192 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ledies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 
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SHAKSPERE’S SEVEN AGES AND MINE 


million variations of the theme were printed 
during the past year; and in time I believe 
the annual output will fall away to possibly 
a hundred thousand. 

That other popular conceit of the car- 
toonist, showing a circus in 1935, with a 
lady ringmaster in top boots and a cut- 
away coat, popping the whip, while a gen- 
tleman bareback rider in lamp-chimney 


| skirts of pink tarlatan leaps jauntilythrough 


a paper hoop upheld by a comical lady 
clown, and comes down on the tips of his 
dainty toes on a galloping horse—sex of the 
horse not given—that picture is not quite 
so numerously featured in the public prints 
as it once was either. 

We are not confronted by a joke, but by 
a reality. All about us we behold multi- 
plying testimony of woman’s activity in 
the spheres formerly dominated by men. 
Woman is taking dictation in the counting 
house and passing it out in the home, as 
formerly. She is active in business—her 
own and other people’s. Who is the cham- 
pion swimmer? Little Cousin Ysobel, aged 
sixteen. And who won the cup at the coun- 


| try club this fall for the low score at golf? 


Aunt Clara Jane—sixty-seven her last 
birthday and still going strong. 


Who—on a wage that would not keep the 


|} average male biped in smoking materials 
| stands eight or ten hours a day on her feet 


| street car the right way; 


| foolish things at times. Why 


in a department store, breathing air that 
has already been breathed by a large num- 
ber of strangers; keeping her body neat 
and her soul decent, her shirtwaist clean 
and her hair tidy; and—harder perhaps 
to do than any of those things— keeping her 
spirits keen and her courage high? Why, 
little Maggie Reilly and little Rachel Ein- 
stein and little Hilda Schultz—that’s who! 
It does seem just barely possible that a girl 
who can make four dollars a week go as far 
and do as much might be able to handle a 
ballot intelligently. 


An Eight-Hour Law for Hobbies 


The average man considers these things 
and he says to himself: ‘‘ Well, perhaps we 
had better make suffrage universal and 
nation-wide. Probably if we give the dear 
things the vote they'll learn in the course 
of a few hundred years how to get off a 
and maybe they'll 
even begin wearing clothes that they can 
button up all by themselves. And, if it is 
not expecting too much, perhaps the day 
will yet come when, if two women meet, 
they won’t pick out the place where the pas- 
sage is narrowest and the traffic is thickest 
to stop and have a nice, confidential chat.” 

And then—doggone it all!—just at the 
precise moment along comes a woman with 
a pair of shoes four sizes too small for her, 
and a complexion made all in one piece, and 
a dead songbird’s breast feathers stuck in 
her hair, and she upsets the whole calcu- 
lation. Women ¢ertainly do do mighty 
, some of them 
do things that are almost as foolish as the 
arguments advanced by those persons who 
hold that women have not sense enough 
to exercise the suffrage—and that’s the 
foolishest thing there is. 

At times, though, a fellow gets to wishing 
that some of our professional women agi- 
tators would not be quite so ardent. En- 
thusiasm is all right; but, like most of the 
great cosmic forces, it may be overdone. A 
little spontaneous combustion is fine for an 


|} opera hat, but too much of it is a bad thing 


for a celluloid factory. As a general thing 


} a man with a hobby does not ride it all the 


| time. 


| sade or two. 


Occasionally ke gets down and walks 
a spell, and lets the poor thing rest up. But 
a woman’s hobby has no Thursdays off. It 
works seven days a week and then goes on 
the night shift. 

In the old English writers I used to find 
frequent mention of tirewomen. I was con- 
stantly running across references to a tire- 
woman doing this and a tirewoman doing 
that. I wondered what a tirewoman was. 
I know now! It is a professional lady 
reformer who has no darlings of her own 
running round the house— except a little cru- 
She is the most tiring woman 
we have. And I know what a humble 
husbandman is too. A humble husbandman 
is the man who is married to her. 

Still, we must remember that the cranks 
of one age are the heroes of the next. Sir 
Isaac Newton, sitting out in the orchard 
waiting for that apple to get ripe enough 
to drop, when he might have been helping 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


Mrs. N. with the housework, came in, I'll 
bet you, for many a tongue-lashing in the 
neighborhood. But today if it were not for 
his theory of the attraction of gravitation 
we would not know which way to fall when 
we slip on the ice. Columbus, drifting from 
one country to another, drooling his mani- 
acal theory about the world being round 
and making an egg stand on end to prove 
it, must have been an awful pest—a sort 
of cross between a harmless lunatic and a 
pretty sad parlor magician. And as for 
Martin Luther—well, you know yourself 
how the authorities regarded him at the 
time. 


Dogs Tnat Have Nine Lives 


Howsomever, let that pass. It is not 
Martin Luther’s time, but. this present 
time, when women are the warriors and men 
follow the pursuits of peace, ‘hat engages 
our attention now. It is an age of prog- 
ress, and war has no place init. So we all 
agree. 

Just think what the last few years, speak- 
ing comparatively, have given us: First, 
the cotton gin—now the gin rickey; the 
push button, the Murphy butto:., and the 
buttons down your wife’s back; the appen- 
dix and the proper tools for excavating it; 
the wireless telegraph and the wireless wire- 
tapper; the canned bean and the steam 
laundry; the washing machine, which light- 
ened woman’s labor, and the talking ma- 
chine, which stole away some more of her 
stuff; the joy rider and the night rider; the 
vacuum cleaner and the Pittsburgh spender; 
the Australian crawl-stroke and theFietcher- 
ized chewing motion; the two-minute trotter 
and the five-day boat; the summer novel 
and the bunny hug; the European-plan 
hotelandtheAmerican-plan insanity defense 
for well-to-do murderers! 

As we look back, it seems but a little 
while ago that electricity was a toy for 
doctors and children to play with. Now 
from the cradle to the grave it is our cop- 
stant companion. With it the infant’s pap 
is warmed. Growing up, we wear electric 
belts for what ails us. We have our trousers 
and our rheumatism pressed out with an 
electric iron. We are run over by the elec- 
tric cars, and for the killer who made the 
mistake of picking out the wrong lawyer to 
defend him the electric chair waits. 

Cur fathers of the pioneer days figured 
the hours by the sun; we tell time by our 
wrists. No longer ago than yesterdz 1y or 
the day before, the only things we needed 
to look out for when we ventured abroad in 
the busy city street were the automobile, 
the bill collector, the trolley, the truck, the 
hansom, the taxi, the bicyclist, the woman 
who leoked one way and walked the other, 
and the man who carried his umbrella under 
his 2rm with the ferrule pointing to twenty 
minutes past two. Today we not only have 
to be on the watch for all these things, but 
we must likewise keep a weather eye cocked 
aloft, because at any moment an aéroplanist 
who pulls the wrong lever is liable to come 
hurtling out of the blue sky and splatter 
us all up! 

Peace, not war, has given us most of 
these boons; and so it is the custom of the 
multitude to decry war. We laugh at Jor- 
genson and his gz wudy trappings. Universal 
disarmament is lurking just round the 
corner of The Hague, and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie is about to throw salt on its tail. 
The dove of peace coos in the portico of 
the temple. The dog of war is picking the 
coverlid; and when he dies we are going to 
have him stuffed and set up in the natural- 
history museum along with the dodo, the 
great auk and other extinct creatures. All 
is serenity and quietude. There will never 
be another war—not in our own country 
anyhow. 

And then something cracks—somebody’'s 
foot slips! The dog of war emerges from 
the mausoleum. He appears to be as lusty 
as ever. He looks as though he had just 
dined heartily. He is wiping a few dove 
feathers off his upper lip; that pleasant 
cooing sound is no longer heard in the por- 
tico. Boston retires to the subcellar and 
calls for help. Sudden unpopularity de- 
scends upon the congressmen who killed off 
the bills for the new battleships and better 
coast defenses, in order that Pilot Oak 
might have a new million-dollar post office, 
and Mink Pond an appropriation for a 
dredger, so that it could be made navigable 
for bathing parties all summer. 
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The flag begins to mean something more 
than a scrap of painted bunting. Primeval 
instincts, long buried, come to life. Mr. 
Carnegie is disappointed, but he is still 
active. On the side, he has been manufac- 
turing a little armor-plate suitable for war 
vessels. Half a million young men drop 
whatever they are doing and depart for the 
barracks and the camp. We do not snicker 
at Jorgenson now. We cheer for him—the 
hero!—as he marches to the transport, 
and we weep for him after he is gone. The 
soldier has his day again. 

I have purposely refrained until now from 
mentioning the enlisted man. He is not in 
the picture and never was, except for the 
few minutes immediately following the mo- 
ment when he halted in front of the litho- 
graph showing Private Jones hobnobbing 
with Brigadier Blank, and harkened to the 
siren song of the recruiting sergeant. In 
times of peace we do not see him. We hear 
of him only if he deserts. He is back of 
Officers’ Row somewhere, in a pair of over- 
alls, currying the general's horse, or mowing 
the major’s lawn, or minding the adjutant’s 
baby, or doing plain washing and ironing 
for the second lieutenant’s family. 

He is bearded like the pard—since the 
captain’s youngest started teething he ha 
not had time to shave. He is full of strange 
oaths—he is thinking of the good ladies 

who took the canteen away from him. 

And when war comes— if it does come 
we do not feel called upon to cheer for him. 
He is not a gallant volunteer— he 
aregular. It is his business to fight. 
is W hat ~ is hired to do! 
payers pay him some 
forty-fi ve or fifty 
fighting for us? 


is only 

That 
Do not we tax 
large sum, such as 

cents a day, to do our 
Certainly we do! Cheer 
for him? We rather guess not! He is no 
hero—he works by the month! 

Let us pass on to the next subject. 
Editor's Note—This is the 
six articles by Irvin S. Cobb 
in an early issue 


fourth ina 


The fift 


eries of 


h will appear 


Walking on Wings 


Wratur the big, safe a@roplane of the 
future comes the passengers will not 
be required to sit still in a narrow cabin, 
but may stroll at will round the wings of 
the machine, just as they stroll on the decks 
of an ocean liner. Incidents that have oc- 
curred in this year’s flights in many lands 
give sound ground for this expectation. 

To the average spectator an aéroplane 
in flight appears to be so delicately balanced 
that any movement of a person from one 
part of the machine to another, and espe- 
cially any shifting of weight out on the 
wings, would bring disaster. Late experi- 
ences show, however, that it is no more 
difficult for some kinds of aéroplanes to 
adjust themselves constantly to shifting 
weights than to do the ordinary adjusting, 
from second to second, to varying wind- 
currents. Many of the records made od 
passenger-carrying were ac« ‘omplishe d with 
passengers sitting out on the wings. 

The Grahame-White aérobus has not 
only flown with passengers on the wings 
but with one passenger moving out along 
the wings during flight. A pilot of the 
Dunne aéroplane, which has obtained wide 
notice recently for its stability, has in the 
middle of a flight climbed out of his seat and 
wandered back to the engine to adjust the 
spark, and out on a wing to demonstrate his 
confidence. Very similar feats have been 
performed with the Moreau machine. 

Though these proofs have been given that 
movement round the wings is not appar- 
ently dangerous on some machines, the 
tendency to stouter and stouter wings has 
developed. Many aéroplanes are now built 
with steel framework for the wings; and 
thin metal surfaces for the wings are not 
considered absurd. 

All aéroplane wings are curved more or 
which of course will somewhat hinder 
promenading; but this will not necessarily 
prevent it. Guardrails would have to be pro- 
vided round the edges, of course; and this 
is objectionable, for the wind resistance of 
cables and struts on an aéroplane is out 
of all proportion to the wind resistance of 
wings and inclosed bodies. Yet a little 
additional power in the engine will take 
care of this resistance. So, assuming that 
big and safe aéroplanes are coming, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that their wings will 
not be forbidden ground to passengers. 
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At the last minute—too 
late—you remember one 
good friend for whom 
you have not provided. 
An embarrassing situa- 
tion? Not necessarily. 
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| from the shore. 


| is done. 
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measure the 


His hands put side by side 
If the marten 


length of the bait spindle. 


| crawls between these logs and touches the 


bait his hide will go to Jean Baptiste. 

At a little mossy spring hole, not yet 
frozen, Jean Baptiste sees fox tracks. His 
eyes brighten. He walks out and places 
the head and neck of a mallard just beyond 
a little mossy place the length of a fox’s step 
Cautiously he removes the 
top of the moss and hides his trap under it. 
It is under water, stake and all, w er he 
The fox will not smell it; but he 
will step in it if he reaches it, cautiously, 


| one foot at a time, from the shore toward the 
| duck’s head. 


And in the ashes of his own 
next campfire—for he will be away from 
home a couple of days or more—he leaves a 
couple of steel traps set, hoping that a fox 
will come round to hunt in the ashes for 
bits of food. 

This is Jean Baptiste McDougal’s trade, 
his profession. He learned it from his 
father, who learned it from his, in turn. 
All his family have been good hunters 
that is to say, patient and industrious men, 
with energy to keep going. 

Jean Baptiste McDougal keeps going 
farther and farther into the wilderness, pay- 
ing no attention to his course, for he knows 
which way he must go to find his camp when 


| he returns. 


| the deep, 


Now, however, he meets something that 
does not please him. In the snow he sees 
plunging tracks of some large 
animal. He stops, his face frowning. He 
mutters something under his breath. It is 
the wolverene— perhaps the same one that 
destroyed the moose cache. Jean Baptiste 


| knows that all his work has gone for noth- 


| ing. Here is his enemy! 


| times, 


It is the wolverene 
now, or Jean Baptiste! 

Men have met this danger before, though, 
and conquered it. Jean Baptiste follows 
on the trail of the wolverene as it winds 
about through the country. He sees what 
he takes to be the range of the creature, 
finds a path where it has crossed several 
drops in the path, as though by 
accident, pieces of clothing, little bits of 
fur. He leads his enemy deliberately 
toward the line of tracks. 

After a time he comes to a place where 
two logs lie across the trail at just the dis- 
tance apart that made it necessary for the 


| wolverene to step down between them when 


| this. 
number four 


| toothed jaws, 


| him. 


he crossed. 


He 


Jean Baptiste’s eyes gleam at 
takes his largest steel trap—a 
one strong enough to hold a 
beaver with its double springs and its 
and cautiously, very cau- 
tiously, he hides this between the two logs. 
Ninety chances out of a hundred are against 
He takes the other ten—and he wins. 
Three days later he finds the carcajou fast 
by the foot, hampered the clog and 
within reach of a rifleshot. 

Then Jean Baptiste’s eyes brighten in- 
deed. He will get two or three dollars for 
the hide at the trading station; but that 
is the least of his joy. He has slain his 
enemy, the one that might have made 
difficult or disastrous all his winter’s hunt. 


Jean Baptiste’s Christmas 


Jean Baptiste works back in a wide circle 
toward his shack now, setting thirty or 
forty deadfalls a day when he is busy, 
dropping but rarely a steel trap, of which he 
had but a dozen in all when he carried them 
out last summer. He lives like a wild crea- 
ture of the forest, the fire protecting him 
when he stops at night, however, with his 
half-blanket to keep him fenced against the 
cold. Here and there he arranges plans 
for a lynx; yonder a series of baits are left 
for marten. Here at the edge of the creek 
he hopes to find some mink eventually. 

Now and then he shakes his head as he 
sees how few the lynx tracks are, how rare 
the marten; but three times during the 
day he has seen the trails of moose 
of a cow with two young moose; twice of 
bulls. He believes that he will be able to 
get meat enough. 

So, after all, he returns to the bosom of 
his Slavi family, after three or four days on 
the trail, not displeased with the outlook. 
He can make his crop report, his ban show- 
ing now; and into that will come a shrewd 
estimate of many economic conditions. 

Thus day by day their life goes on 
anxiously; not under the strain that ours 
knows; not so unhappily as ours. Jean 
Baptiste has little imagination. If the 
people must starve they starve—that is all. 
A man does the best he can—that is all. 
Somewhere there is a Great Spirit. And 
thus, day by day, they are busy, these 


once 


not 


EVENING POST 


people of the wilderness. They have few 
things that are not needful; they have been 
economical and they must be industrious. 

They are industrious. The woman cooks, 
fleshes the moosehide that Jean Baptiste 
brings in after a time; mends the snow- 
shoes; makes the moccasins. And Jean 
Baptiste is busy making the long round of 
his traps bringing in his hunt; skinning 
the animals; stretching the skins; drying 
them in the back part of the cabin away 
from the fire. 

It is not long before the time for Christ- 
mas has come. It is a Christian festival; 
but Jean Baptiste knows it at the post as 
the time when the people will meet, and 
there will be merriment for both white and 
red. So he and his wife, and perhaps the 
two oldest children, will go back to the post 
with the dogtrain and the toboggan that 
has been made. His wife is sick; she wants 
to see the doctor at the police barracks. 
The younger children will be left at the 
cabin of Jean Baptiste’s cousin. 

If Jean Baptiste were not so much white 
he would not live alone in this way, with 
his wife and family. He would round up 
with others of his people at some village of 
shacks or tents, or hang round the post 
itself all winter. But he is bold and enter- 
prising. He bushes it; he is a good hunter 
and he brings in the fur. 

Outside the post a little way Jean Bap- 
tiste McDougal leaves his wife to come in 
as she likes. For himself he puts on his 
best moccasins, his best garters of porcupine 
quills, his best leggings and his new white 
capote. The woman has put on the backs 
of the dogs little beaded blankets, and above 
their collars rise little standards carrying 
sleighbells—the bells the dogs love to hear. 


When Spring Comes In 


Jean Baptiste is fatter than when he left 
the post, hardy and strong. His long dog- 
whip, braided and tasseled, cracks merrily 
in his hand as he starts in bravely with his 
early winter hunt for the Christmas trade. 
He makes a figure picturesque enough when 
he comes into the open space before the 
post. He meets there others of his people 
from different parts of the country—men 
who have lived in tents or cabins here or 
there after different fashions, as the con- 
ditions demanded. 

And these—all of them—from time to 
time go into the store and lay down their 
fur, and pay their debts, and get more outfit 
for their people outin the bush. They want 
tobacco and tea, flour and bacon, grease, 
sugar—something to give them warmth; 
fuel for their lean bodies. 

Some of them have fur left when all their 
debts are paid and all their outfits bought. 
A man who has taken three or four good 
dark foxes is rich. Jean Baptiste has twice 
seen a black fox in his hunt. He hopes to 
get him before the winter is over. He has 
several cross foxes now in his packet. He 
takes from the cariole of his toboggan 
enough fur to make any woman’s eyes 
glisten and enough to interest even a dis- 
dainful clerk behind the counter 

“Tt would be fine,” thinks Jean Baptiste 
McDougal, “if one could get whisky like 
the white man.” 

Slyly, indeed, the trader does give him a 
drink or two of a fiery white stuff, and the 
fire of this goes through Jean Baptiste’s 
veins swiftly. He poses, vaunts, becomes 
in his own mind e2 great man, promises 
many things. The trader knows he is a 
good hunter, and so indulges him particu- 
larly, as Jean Baptiste tells him about the 
country he has found far out in the bush. 

So, after a time Jean Baptiste and his 
people go back to their work of farming, 
their task of reaping where no one has 
sown. It is the only life they have known 
these many generations. And so the winter 
wear. on and only one or two children die; 
and Jean Baptiste lives and his woman lives. 

Spring comes. After a time the wild 
geese will be passing, northbound, and the 
ptarmigan again will become brown. Per- 
haps there will be more rabbits next year. 
Jean Baptiste, the red half of him, hopes 
so— indeed, prays so. 

Sometimes out in the wilderness he 
sweeps out a clean place in front of his door 
and lays down on it clean birchbark and 
clean praying sticks. Then, the two halves 
of him blending oddly, his white hope for 
prosperity expressed in his red way of 
prayer, he lifts up his eyes and utters the 
old prayer of the people of all climes and all 
races: “Now, God, feed me. 

So—now here, now there; in and out of 
the trading post, but hanging to his own 


” 
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range of perhaps fifty miles or so—Jean 
Baptiste and Ais family spend their 
sons—the long, dark winter; the short, 
light summer; the short and swift spring 
and the sudden autumn. When they have 
meat or fish they are merry; when they 
have none, they are philesophical. They do 
not complain. When they have fur they 
pay their debts and get more of the white 
man’s goods, which now are necessary in 
their lives. 

The only thing certain is that Jean Bap- 
tiste never sees that made-beaver. It is 
more elusive than the rat on the feat ~ 
floor— visible and then gone, like the poet’s 
snowfall in the river. The older trading 
companies do not much like to encourage 
the Indians in an acquaintance with cash. 
Not a great deal of cash actually is found at 
any time in that Northern fur country, furs 
being paid for in trade for the most part. 

The Indian Department of the Canadian 
Government now, however, annually pays 
out large sums of money as treaty money to 
the Indian tribes—annuity paymen ts for 
lands ceded by the Indians; so we have the 

curious commercial condition of a « ompany 
selling goods reluctantly for cash. 

Some few traders trade part cash and 
part skin fashion, as the phrase goes, and 
some of the independents are slowly edu 
cating the Indian to the dollar as a unit of 
value; but still, to large extent and over a 
large region, the made-beaver holds its 
original sway as the unit of value. It is 
worth less than a dollar, but brings many 
times the value of a dollar. 

The made-beaver is a most elusive ani- 
ee at either end of the furtrader’s line. It 

nay be thought very liberal of a trader to 
b yuy fur on a basis where a skin is a skin 
that is to say, to take, ungr: aided, at a flat 
price, all the Indian's fur killed within the 
accepted dates of killing fur in that par 
ticular district; but when the trader begins 
to sell his fur in the great London marke 
or in the American markets at auction, as 

of the indeper dents do grading he 
comes a fine art and profits are great 

We pay enormous for manufac 
tured furs today; and most of us know 
nothing of the actual cost at different 

stages of their production. Always the 
profit has come out of the gaunt ribs of 
ignorant natives; has been ripped off from 
their meager backs—ripped out of the wil- 
derness—ripped from the backs of animals, 
and of men and women. It is waste. There 
is no replenishment. It is reaping where one 
has not sown—and that is a game which 
ends in ruin for any You come 
back from that country and always you 
still can see the naked tendons, the bared 
flesh—alike of men and animals— where the 

took its profit. It is enough, at 


sea- 


some 
very 


prices 


country. 


fur trade 
east, to leave you thoughtful. 


The Little Dead Marten 
And then there are the lean 
Any way you fix it, the price of that lean 
season, no matter what falls on 
Jean Baptiste McDougal. He settles for 
the sliding value of that made-beaver, 
which he never has understood, though it 
has been his unit of value for generations 
It is not right to say that we in the State 
pay for the cost of those lean years in our 
increasing prices for manufactured furs 
because we whites pay for these furs as 
luxuries, out of our surplus. The Indian 
pays for them with his own hide. The real 
translation of made-beaver is: No Chance! 
As to the origin of the made-beaver, physi- 
cally speaking, search out the cen iturie »s-old 
vast series of whitened, grinning skele 
the little dead animals scattered here 
there. We use horses, cows, goats, sheep, 
eats, rats, rabbits, moles and ground squir 
reis forfur today. We are, forthe most part, 
combing the world for a crop that no one 
SOWS. 

I do not know what the Indian really has 
inscribed on his wooden cross when he dies, 
but I know what he feels in his heart before 

e dies. I do not propose to say whether 
or not it is right to trap fur. Some good 
men—fine men—do it. I only say that in 
my own inconsistency I have never done so. 
My dislike for trapping began when once I 
saw a little marten dug out from under the 
snow, fast in a steel trap. It was curled up 
in a little ball round its frozen foot—and it 
was frozen stiff and hard. Somehow it did 
not look right to me. Beginning at tha 
dead marten I have seen the fur trade, in 
large and in little, over thousands of miles 
of country on this continent. Until you 
yourself have done so you perhaps will not 
know the full significance of made-beaver. 
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korthcoming Serials, Articles and 
Fiction Feature 


W hat Happened to Cecile The Street of the Seven Stars 


By Henry C. Row ann, Author of The Pilot Fis By Mary Roserts RineHarRt 
This clever serial will sisal ly follow The ae ible Mrs. Rinehart is one of the most popular of all women 
Charlatan. Doctor Rowland, using some of the char- writers of fiction, and her latest offering, a love story of 
acters that appeared in his great success, The Pilot American student life in Vi ienna, isacharminglyuncon 
Fish, is at his best in this new love story. ventional story with a vein of tenderness through it all. 


Shorter kiction by Popular Writers 


Tin Cowrie Dass The Strange Boarder 


By Henry Miner Ripeout By Witt Payne 
Mr. Henry M. Rideout, who delighted Post readerswith This is another mystery story of extraordinary inge- 
hisOriental romance, TheSiamese Cat, now offersanew nuity. ‘The scenes are laid in Chicago and the unex 
mystery story, involving political intrigues and the ways pected outcome is led up to with Mr. Payne's 
of the secret police of India. There is action in every line. characteristic skill and humor. 


Among other bright fiction features soon to appear are John Fleming Wilson's Cupid in the Laboratory; Mary Roberts 
inehart’s The Buckled Bag; Rupet ughes A Man fora ule; Justus Miles Forman’s Two Grand Duchesses, the first 
Rinehart’s The B iB Rupert Hug \M W J M I I ( 1 Ducl he f 


of a series of stories of the diplomatic adventures of a young legation secretary. Meredith Nicholson, author of The 


Imprudence of Prudence, will tell some of the further adventures of that remarkable old Boston lady. Among frequent 
contributors whose work will appear in early numbers are Montague Glass, George Randolph Chester, F. 1. Anderson, 
creator of the Infallible Godahl, M: uaciendlian Foster, James Hopper, Josephine Daskam Bacon, Melville D. Post, Fannie 


Hurst, Charles E. Van Loan, Edna Ferber, Henry K. Webster, Ida Evans, J. Allan Dunn, James Hay and Harris Dickson. 


Irvin Cobb’s European Baedekes 


Irvin S. Cobb is just home from Europe, where he spent three months in the interest of Post readers. Many 
Americans think of Europe as a land of picture galleries, cathedrals, bathless hotels and rapacious tip-extractors. 
Mr. Cobb did find Paris, France, just a little different from Paris, Kentucky, but wherever he went he saw the 
comedy side. His observations on the Atlantic Ocean, the people, the food, baths, guides and institutions of the 
Old World will appear in early numbers. There is a laugh in every line. 


Special Articles On Timely Topics 


The timely character of the articles to appear during the coming months makes it impossible to give a full list 
of them many weeks in advance of publication; but many contributors are at work on papers summarizing the 
great tendencies of the day in Business, Politics, Merchandising, Legislation and Economics. All of these articles 
are practical articles, designed to meet the needs of practical men and women. It is largely for such articles that 
live business men, progressive merchants and high executives in great corporations read this weekly with the 
closest attention. 


National Trade Organizations 


Mr. Forrest Crissey, whose writings have won for him the confidence of many of the greatest commercial 
interests of the country, has spent several months in investigating the scope, the workings and the future of 
National Trade Organizations. In a series of four interesting and important articles, he tells what can be done 
for the common good when competitors get together. These articles will be of vital interest to every American 


manufacturer, jobber, merchant or banker who is not now deriving the extraordinary benefits that may accrue 
from membership in one of these highly efficient organizations. 
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THE GOLDFISH 


feet of the sleeping watchman. But the 
birds were twittering in the bushes; the 
grassblades threw back flashes to the sun. 

Not before a quarter to ten could I secure 


| a cup of coffee, though several footmen, in 
| answer to my insistent bell, 


had been run- 
ning round apparently for hours in a vain 
endeavor to get one for me. At eleven a 


| couple of languid young men made their 


appearance and conversed apathetically 
with one another over the papers. The 
hours drew on. Lunch came at two, burst- 
ing like a thunderstorm out of a sunlit sky. 

Afterward the guests sat round and 
talked. People were coming to tea at five, 
and there was hardly any use in doing any- 
thing before that time. A few took naps. 
A young lady and gentleman played an 
impersonal game of tennis; but at five an 
avalanche of social leaders poured out of a 
dozen shrieking motors and stormed the 
castle with salvos of strident laughter. 
The cannonade continued, with one brief 
truce in which to dress for dinner, until 
long after midnight. Vor, et prxterea nihil! 

I look back on that house party with 
vivid horror. Yet it was one of the most 
valuable of my social experiences. We 
were guests invited for the first time to one 
of the smartest houses on Long Island; 
but we were neglected by male and female 
servants alike, deprived of all possibility of 
sleep, and not the slightest effort was made 
to look after our personal comfort and 
enjoyment by either our host or hostess. 
Incidentally on my ¢ parture I distributed 
about forty dollars among various digni- 
taries who then made their appearance. 

It is probable that time has somewhat 
exaggerated my recollections of the miseries 
of inis our first adventure into ultra-smart 
society, but its salient characteristics have 
since repeated themselves in countless 
others. I no longer accept week-end invita- 
tions—for me the quiet of my library or the 
Turkish bath at my club; for they are all 
essentially alike. Surrounded by luxury, 
the guests yet know no comfort! 

After a couple of days of ennui and an 
equal number of sleepless nights, his brain 
foggy, his eyes dizzy with the pips of play- 
ing cards, and his ears still echoing with 
senseless hilarity, the guest rises while it is 
not yet dawn and, fortified by a cup of 
lukewarm coffee boiled by the kitchen maid, 
and a slice of leatherlike toast left over from 
Sunday’s breakfast, presses ten dollars on 
the butler and five on the chauffeur—and 
boards the train for the city, nervous, dis- 
gruntled, his digestion upset and his head 
totally out of kilter for the day’s work. 


Talking Tobacco and Botticelli 


Since my first experience in house parties 
I have yielded weakly to my wife's impor- 


| tunities on several hundred similar occa- 
| sions. 


Some of these visits have been fairly 
enjoyable. Sleep is sometimes possible. 
Servants are not always neglectful. Dis- 
cretion in the matter of food and drink is 
conceivable, even if not probable, and occa- 


| sionally one meets congenial people. 


As a rule, however, all the hypocrisies of 
society are intensified threefold when people 
are thrown into the enforced contact of a 
Sunday together in the country; but the 
artific iality and insincerity of smart society 
is far less offensive than the pretentiousness 
of mere wealth. 

Not long ago I attended a dinner given 
on Fifth Avenue the invitation to which 
had been eagerly awaited by my wife. We 
were asked to dine informally with a middle- 
aged couple who for no obvious reason have 
been accepted as fashionable desirables. 
He is the retired head of a great combina- 
tion of capital usually described as a trust. 
A canopy and a carpet covered the sidewalk 
outside the house. Two flunkies in cock- 
aded hats stood outside the door, and in the 
hall was a line of ten liveried lackeys. Four 
maids heiped my wife remove her wraps 
and arrange her hair. 

In the salon where our hostess received 
us were hung pictures representing an out- 
lay of nearly two million dollars— part of a 
collection the balance of which these people 
keep in their house in Paris; for they are 
not content with one mansion on Fifth 
Avenue and a country house on Long 
Island, but own a palace overlooking the 
Bois de Boulogne and an enormous estate 
in Seotland. They spend less than ten 
weeks in New York, six more in the country, 
and the rest of the year abroad. 


(Continued from Page 15 


The other male guests had all amassed 
huge fortunes and had given up active 
work. They had been, in their time, in the 
thick of the fray. Yet these men, who had 
swayed the destinies of the industrial 
world, stood about awkwardly discussing 
the most trivial of banalities, as if they had 
never had a vital interest in anything. 

Then the doors leading into the dining 
room were thrown open, disclosing a table 
covered with rosetrees five feet in height, 
in full bloom, and a concealed orchestra 
began to play. There were twenty-four 
seats and a footman for each two chairs, 
besides two butlers, who directed the serv- 
ice. The dinner consisted of hors-d’ceuvre 
and grapefruit, turtle soup, fish of all sorts, 
elaborate entrées, roasts, breasts of plover 
served separately with salad, and a riot of 
ices and exotic fruits. 

Throughout the meal the host discoursed 
learnedly on the relative excellences of 
various vintages of champagne and the dif- 
ficulty of procuring cigars suitable for a gen- 
tleman to smoke. It appeared that there 
was no longer any wine—except a few 
bottles in his own cellar—which was pal- 
atable or healthy. Even coffee was not fit 
for use unless it had been kept for six years! 
His own cigars were made to order from a 
selected crop of tobacco he had bought up 
entire. His cigarettes, which were the size 
of small sausages, were prepared from 
specially cured leaves of plants grown on 
“‘sunny corners of the walls of Smyrna.” 
His Rembrandts, his Botticellis, his Sir 
Joshuas, his Hoppners, were little things he 
had picked up here and there, but which, 

he admitted, were said to be rather good. 


The Gentle Art of Killing Time 


Soon all the others were talking wine, 
tobacco and Botticelli as well as they could, 
though most of them knew more about 
coal, cotton or creosote than the subjects 
they were affecting to discuss. 

This, then, was success! To flounder 
helplessly in a mire of artificiality and 
deception to The Tales of Hoffmann! 

If I were asked what was the object of 
our going to such a dinner I could only 
answer as did my wile on the occasion pre- 
viously referred to, that it was in order to be 
invited to others of the same kind. Is it for 
this we labor and worry— that we scheme 
that we debase ourselves and lose our self- 
respect? Is there no wine good enough for 
my host? Can such arrogance go on with- 
out a blast of fire from Heaven? 

There was a time not so very long ago 
when this same man was thankful enough 
for a slice of meat and a chunk of bread 
carried in a tin pail—contented with the 
comfort of an old brier pipe filled with cut 
plug and smoked in a sunny corner of the 
factory yard. Sunny corners of the walls 
of Smyrna! 

It is a fine thing to assert that here in 
America we have, “out of a democracy of 
opportunity,”’ created ‘‘an aristocracy of 
achievement.”” The phrase is stimulating 
and perhaps truly expresses the spirit of 
our energetic and ambitious country; but 
an aristocracy of achievement is truly 
noble only when the achievements them- 
selves are fine. What are the achieve- 
ments that win our applause, for which we 
bestow our decorations in America? Do we 
honor most the men who truly serve their 
generation? Or do we fawn, rather, on 
those who merely serve themselves? 

Itis a matter of pride with us—frequently 
expressed in disparagement of our Euro- 
pean contemporaries —that we are a nation 
of workers; that to hold any position in the 
community every man must have a job or 
otherwise lose caste; that we tolerate no 
loafing. We do not conceal our contempt 
for the chap who fails to go down every day 
to the office or business. Often, of course, 
our ostentatious workers go down, but do 
very little work. We feel somehow that 
every man owes it to the community to put 
in from six to ten hours of activity below 
the residential district. 

Young men who have inherited wealth 
are as chary of losing one hour as their 
clerks. The busy millionaire sits at his 
desk all day—his ear to the telephone. We 
assume that these men are useful because 
they are busy; but in what does their use- 
fulness consist? What are they busy about? 
They are setting an example of mere in- 
dustry, perhaps—-buttowhatend? Simply, 
in seven cases out of ten, in order to get a 
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few dollars or a few millions more than 
they have already. Their exertions have 
no result except to enable their families to 
live in even greater luxury. 

I know at least fifty men, fathers of 
families, whose homes might radiate kind- 
liness and sympathy and set an example of 
wise, generous and broad-minded living, 
who, already rich beyond their needs, rush 
downtown before their children have gone 
to school, pass hectic, nerve-racking days in 
the amassing of more money, and return 
after their little ones have gone to bed, too 
utterly exhausted to take the slightest in- 
terest in what their wives have been doing or 
in the pleasure and welfare of their friends. 

These men doubtless give liberally to 
charity, but they give impersonally, not 
generously; they are in reality utterly 
selfish, engrossed in the enthralling game 
of becoming more successful men, sacrific- 
ing their homes, their families and their 
health—for what? To get on; to better 
their position; to push in among those 
others who, simply because they have out- 
stripped the rest in the matter of filling their 
own pockets, are hailed with acclamation. 

It is a grimly humorous condition of 
things—is it not?—in which people pre- 
sumably of ordinary common sense point 
with pride and envy to those of their num- 
ber who are now rich and “‘in society,”’ and 
who heretofore “‘didn’t have a cent.” It 
. pathetic to see intelligent, capable men 
bending their energies, not to leading whole- 
some, serviceable lives but to gaining a 
slender foothold : among those who are farless 
worthy of emulation than themselves and 
with whom they have nothing whatsoever 
in common except a despicable ambition 
to display their wealth and to demonstrate 
that they have “‘social position.” 

In what we call the Old World 
it is as new as ours—a man’s social desira- 
bility is a matter of fixed cation; 
that is to say, his presumptive abilities and 
qualifications to amuse and be amused; to 
hunt, fish and shoot; to ride, dance and 
make himself agreeable—are known from 
the start. And, based on the premise that 
what is known as society jo simply for 
the purpose of enabling people to have a 
good time, there is far more reason to sup- 
pose that one who comes of a family which 
has made a specialty of this pursuit for sev- 
eral hundred years is better endowed by 
Nature for that purpose than one who has 
made a million out of a patent medicine or 
a lucky speculation in industrial securities. 


though 


classifi 


America’s House of Lords 
The great manufacturer or chemist in 
England or Germany, the clever inventor, 
the astute banker, the successful merchant, 
have their due rewards; but, except in 
obvious instances, they are not presumed 
to have acquired incidentally to their 
material prosperity the arts ‘of playing 
billiards, shooting game on the wing, enter- 
taining a house party or riding to hounds. 
Occasionally one of them becomes by 
special favor of the sovereign a baronet; 
but, as a rule, unless driven to bay by the 
lion hunters, he continues to pursue the 
even tenor of his way in the laboratory, 
counting house, factory or workshop. 

His so-called social position is not 
affected by his business success, and there 
is no reason why it should be. He may 
make a fortune out of a new but 
he invites the same people to dinner, fre- 
quents the same club and enjoys himself in 
just about the same way as he did before. 
His newly acquired wealth is not regarded 
as in itself likely to make him a more 
genial dinner-table companion or any more 
delightful at five-o’clock tea. 

The aristocracy of England and the Con- 
tinent is not an aristocracy of achievement 
but of the polite art of killing time pleas- 
antly. Yet it can at least be said for it that 
its founders, however their descendants may 
be regarded, gained their original titles and 
positions by virtue of their services to 
their king and country. 

However, with a strange perversity 
due perhaps to our having the Declaration 
of Independence crammed down our throats 
as children—we in America seem obsessed 
with an ambition to create a social aris- 
tocracy, loudly proclaimed as founded 
on achievement, which, in point of fact, 
is based on nothing but the possession of 
money. The achievement that most cer- 
tainly lands one among the crowned heads 
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CHASE MOTOR TRUCK CO., Makers 


“HARD BUYERS” 


Have tested, investigated — gone the rounds — 


and finally bought 


CHASE Motor TRUC 


the way we are s¢ lhing ¢ I 
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the only safe way. It Is simply good 
ness 


It is 
Tru ks. Chase de alers will give youth 


evidence you require. Or you can writ 


us 320) ( h use owners have f und tl is 
evidence to be just what they wanted 
Chase Trucks at Chase price s appeal 


to hard buyers 


‘hard buyers” their money's worth 
500 pound delivery cars, $500, up 
to 4000 pound trucks at $2200, 


because they give 


of Chase Trucks, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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150,000 
Students 


¢ . . 
paying their 
Own Way 
through” 
Small and large 
colleges alike wel- 


come them. They 


prove leaders in all 


the college activi- 


ties, for they rep- 
resent the strength 
of the institutions 
of which they are 
a part, 


Hundreds have been 
awarded Curtis Scholar- 
ships covering all ex- 
penses, earned inreturn 
for interesting work for 
We 


can arrange a scholar- 


our publications. 


ship at any first-class 
educational institution 
in this country. You 
can select it; we'll pay 
the bills. 


Five of our young 
people earned scholar- 
ships at conservatories 
of music last month, 
several at correspond- 
ence schools and busi- 


Ness colleges. 


If you are interested, 
we will send you our 
book, TO ANY 
COLLEGE WITH- 
OUT COST, 
what others have done, 


hew 


telling 
and we will lay plans for 


your scholarship at once, 


nal Dis n, Box 102 
THE CURTIS 
SHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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AN AMIABLE CHARLATAN 


you would rob those with less brains than 
yourself. When half your capital was gone, 
this Hammersmith bank robbery was 
planned and took place. You were the only 
one caught and you held your tongue like 
a man; but, all the same, you were used as 
a catspaw.” 

“In what way?” Stanley asked softly. 

‘You all three had revolvers; you all 
three arranged that they should be un- 
charged. Cartridges were put into yours 
without your knowledge. You held up your 
revolver and pressed the trigger, believing 
it to be empty. The others knew better. 
You shot the bank manager and in the stu- 
pefaction that followed you bee “ame an easy 
captive. The others ese ‘aped.” 

Stanley moved a little on his feet. His 
lips were slightly parted, his eyes fixed upon 
Mr. Bunderecombe. 

“What story is tuis you are telling me?” 
he muttered. 

“A true one!’ Mr. Bundercombe con- 
tinued. ‘Now listen! The total .amount 
in possession of your two confederates 
when you went into prison was under a 
thousand pounds. You heard from them 
periodically as struggling paupers. Harding 
met you out of prison. He was almost in 
rags. They were at the end of their 
resources, he told you. He gave you a hun- 
dred pounds, to procure wae h, he assured 
you with tears in his eyes, they had almost 
beggared themselves. It was to enable 
you to leave the country and make a fresh 
start. 

“You were even grateful. You shook 
him by the hand. You left him at the hotel 
at Southampton only an hour before you 
got my telegram.” 

“What of it?”’ Stanley asked. 

“Nothing, except this,”” Mr. Bunder- 
combe concluded: ‘‘Your two partners 
were so scared at the result of the Hammer- 
smith affair and at your sentence that they 
turned over a new leaf. They went into 
business as outside stockbrokers—with 
your capital. The agreement as to a third 
profits was still in force. They had what f 
can describe only as the devil’s own luck. 
I should say their total capital today is at 
least fifty thousand pounds. 

“The time came for you to be released. 
They had no idea of parting with a third 
of their money and taking you into the 
business. All the time they had deceived 
you. They continued the deception. Hard- 
ing met you as a poor man. But for me 
you would have been on your way to 
South Africa by this time, with a hundred 
pounds in your pocket.” 

‘Is what you are telling me the truth? 
Stanley demanded. 

“ Absolutely! ” Mr. Bundercombe de- 
clared. “I stumbled across the truth in 
making inquiries concerning you and your 
probable future. I had meant, as a matter 
of fact, to put up a little money of my own 
to give you a fresh start. In the course of 
these inquiries I happened to run across a 
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| young woman who had been a typist in 


Harding's office. It was from her I learned 
the truth. As he rose in the world Harding 
seems to have treated the girl badly. A 
little kindness and a little attention on my 
part, and I learned the truth. She placed me 
in possession of the whole story after we 
had lunched together today.” 

Stanley at last took the chair he had so 
He sat with his arms folded. 

“And I kept my mouth closed!” he 
muttered. “It was their job. I would no 
more have pulled the trigger of my revolver 
than I would have shot myself—if I had 
known. It was they who put the cartridges 
there!" 

He sat for a moment quite still. Mr. 
Bundercombe rang the bell. 

“The gentlemen I am expecting,” he 
said, ‘will be here in a moment. You can 
show them in directly they arrive.’ 

The man bowed and withdrew. Mr. 
Bundercombe turned to his visitor. 

“T have made ‘the acquaintance,” he 
continued, “of these two men, your late 
partners—sought them out and made it 
purposely. They are coming here to see me 
tonight. They fancy that it is just a 
friendly call. They know that I have 
money to invest. I have even made use of 
them, employed them to buy for me bonds 
of my own choosing. They think it is an 
affair of a little business chat, perhaps, 
and a restaurant supper. Pull yourself 
together, Stanley! Go into that corner, 
behind the curtain. Wait your time!” 


(Continued from Page 19) 
Stanley rose slowly to his feet. His face 
was drawn as though with pain. 

“It isn’t so much the money,” he mut- 
tered “only I thought—I fancied they 
would have been there to meet me, to 
shake me by the hand, to stay with me! 
And they wanted to push me off out of the 
country!” 

He opened his lips a little wider and 
swore, softly but vindictively. Then the 
bell rang. Mr. Bun dercombe hastened to 
push him out of sight. We heard the 
sound of strange voices in the hall. When 
the door was opened it was obvious that 
the whole house was lit up. From some- 
where in the distance came the soft music 
of a piano. 

Mr. Harding and Mr. Densmore were 
announced. I looked at them curiously. 
They were both most correctly dressed in 
evening clothes. They both had somehow 
the hard expression of worldly men, tem- 
pered not altogether pleasantly by symp- 
toms of good living. They greeted Mr. 
sundercombe with bluff heartiness. He 
gave them each a hand. 

““Now, my —— he said, 
to my house! Paul,” he added, turning to 
me, “let me introduce my two friends, 
Mr. Harding and Mr. Densmore— Mr. 
Paul Walmsley. Mr. Walmsley has just 
been returned for the western division of 
Bedfordshire.” 

They greeted me with more than ffa- 
bility. Mr. Harding assured me he had 
read my speeches. Mr. Densmore thought 
no one was more to be envied than a man 
who had the gifts that secured for him a 
seat in Parliament. 

‘It’s early yet,” Mr. 
declared omialic. “Let's sit down. Tell 
me a little about English business. It in- 
terests me. You bought those Chilean 
bonds all right, I see. They are up an 
eighth tonight.” 

“A good purchase, Mr. Bundercombe,” 
Mr. Harding assured him; “a very good 
pure hase After all, tho igh, there’s not 
much mone} to be made out of those gov- 
ernment things. Now we've a little affair of 
our own—what do you say, Densmore?”’ he 
broke off, looking toward his partner. “‘We 
could afford to let Mr. Bundercombe come 
in a little way with us, I think?” 

Mr. Densmore nodded. 

“Not more than five,” he said warn- 
ingly. “Remember what you promised 
the Rothschild people.” 

Mr. Harding nodded and crossed his 
knees. He lit a cigar from the box Mr. 
Bundercombe passed round. 

This sounds interesting!”’ the latter 
remarked. ‘‘I daresay Mr. Walmsley, too, 
has a little spare money for investment.” 

Mr. Densmore sighed, though his eyes 
were brightening. 

“It’s too good a thing,” he explained 
confidentially, “to let the world into. 
Between ourselves, there’s a fortune in it, 
and we want to keep it among our friends.” 

He drew a dummy prospectus frem his 
vest pocket and began a long-winded recital 
of some figures in which | was not par- 
ticularly interested. Mr. Bundercombe, 
however, appeared to be greatly impressed 
by what he heard. 

“‘Gentlemen,” he said, “‘there’s just one 
little thing: American business methods 
and English are different in one respect. 
In my country we've got a sort of official 
guide that tells us exactly whom we are 
deuling with and what their means are. 
Now I know you are good fellows and it 
seems to me I'll be glad to go into this 
little affair with you; but we are strangers 
financially, aren't we? Now if you were 
Americans I should say to you: ‘What's 
your rating?’ and you'd tell me, because 
you'd know that I could look it up in a 
business guide in ten minutes.” 

Perfectly sound,’ Mr. Harding ad- 
mitted—“ perfectly! Neither my partner 
nor I have anything to conceal. Last 
Christmas we were worth just over sixty 
thousand pounds and since then we’ ve made 
a bit.” 

“You've no other partner?”’ Mr. Bun- 
dercombe inquired. 

“Certainly not!’”’ Mr. Harding replied. 

“Then what about our friend Stanley?” 
Mr. Bundercombe asked quietly. 

Almost as he spoke Stanley walked into 
the middle of the little group. I have never 
in the whole course of my life seen two 
men so thoroughly and entirely amazed. 
Mr. Harding cropped his cigar on the 


“welcome 
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carpet, where he let it remain. They 
stared at Stanley as though they were 
looking upon a ghost. Both men see med 
somehow to have lost their confident bear 
ing—seemed to have shrunken into smaller 
less assertive, meaner beings. 

“Sixty thousand pounds,”’ Mr. Bunder- 
combe went on—‘ ‘one-third of which } 
longs to Stanley here.” 

“Absurd!” Hardir ig faltered. 

“Nothing— nothing of the sort 
more declared. 

Mr. Bundercombe very carefully 
another cigar. Then he rang the bell. 
Harding rose to his feet. He was not look- 
ing in the least like the sleek, opulent 
gentleman who had entered the room a few 
minutes before. 

“What's that 
pointing to the bell. 

The door was already opened. Mr. Bun- 
dercombe indicated the young lady who 
stood upon the threshold—the lady with 
whom he had been lunching that day at 
Prince's. 

“I only wished to have the pleasure,” 
Mr. Bundercombe explained, “of present- 
ing you two gentlemen—Mr. Harding 
especially—to this young lady.” 

“Blanche!”’ Mr. Harding exclaimed. 

Mr. Densmore muttered Semethins ur 
his breath. 

““My dear Miss Blanche,” said Mr. Bun- 
de reombe, moving toward the door, “I will 
not ask you to stay, as our interview is 
searcely, perhaps, a pleasant one. I simply 
wished you to show yourself so that Mr. 
Harding and his friend might understand 
how useless certain denials on their part 
would be. Myservant will now place you ir 
a taxi; and if you will do me the honor of 
calling here at eleven o'clock tomorrow 
morning I think I can promise you a sat 
factory termination to this little affair.” 

The girl patted him on the 2 sho ilder. 

‘That's all right, Bur idy! he declared. 

“T hope you'll take me out to lun 
As for him,” she added, 
coming together and looking tow 
ing, ‘“‘perhaps he'll understand 
well it pays to be a liar!” 

She turned round and left the room amid 
a stricken silence. Mr. Bundercombe cam« 
ba k to his pl , 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I will be brie 
with you. It has given me the utmost 
pleasure to arrange this little meeting on 
behalf of my friend, Mr. Stanley. In the 
room on the other side of the passage 
waiting my lawyer, who will draw up 
renewal of your partnership deed with Mr 
Stanley upon terms that we can discuss 
amicably. In the room behind this is 
waiting a particular friend of ne 
Cullen, a detective. 

“Remember,” Mr. Bundercombe added 
his voice suddenly very stern and threat- 
ening, “that through ‘all the years that 
man—your rightful partner—has been 
prison, through all the agony of his trial 
the humiliation of his sen 
of neither one of you has passed his lips! 
Is it your wish that the truth shall now 
be told?” 

They shrank back. Harding was p ale to 
the lips. Densmore was shivering. 

“Very well, gentle men,’ Mr. Bunder- 
combe concluded. “If I send for the 
lawyer Mr. Cullen can go. If you choose 
Mr. Cullen the lawyer can go. 

Mr. Harding moistened his lips with his 
tongue. 

“We will make an arrangement,” he 
said. “‘We have been wrong. Now that I 
see you here, Stanley,”’ he continued, look- 
ing up with the first sh = of courage either 
of them had exhibited, ‘“‘I am ash d! It 
was a dirty trick! he, it! After y 
were lagged we decided to turn over a1 
leaf and be honest. We've been honest 
inside the law, at any rate—and we’ 
made money. Come and take your shar 
of it and forgive!” 

““We were brutes!’’ Densmore agreed 
They were both be nding over Stanle: 
Somehow or other his hands stole out to 
them. Mr. Bundercombe and I strolled 

outside. 

“You might tell Mr. Cullen that we shall 
not require him this evening,”” Mr. Bunder- 
combe instructed the butler. “Bring 
bottle of champagne, and tell the gentleme: 
from Wymans & Wymans and his clerk 
that we shall be ready for them in te? 
minutes.” 
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It’s pretty nearly time 
to get the Net on this whole | 
Back-to-the-Farm boom 


**' This serial is not the usual rhapsody of the first summer back 
on the land, with the intelligent city feller as his own hero, 
beating the country people at theirown game. On the contrary 
it aims to show how difficult the country game really is, and what 
mistakes the would-be farmer will fall into. These mistakes 
have been not merely my own, but are typical of people new to 
the country. I have had my eye upon country readers, too, 
and am writing from their point of view even more than from 
that of people who are all lit up by books on Three Acres and 
Liberty. What I am after is the truth, indicated by the word 
net in the title.’—This is what the author says of his story, 


BACK TO THE FARM—NET 


an unusual serial, without a line of love-making in it, 
beginning in this week’s issue of 7%e Country Gentleman. 
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Are You Willing to Wait a Dozen Years 
for a Fortune if you can live off the fat 
of the land while you wait? The for- 
mula is this: Four fields, plus pecan 
trees, plus hogs, plus cowpeas, equal 
$40) an acre from pork for 12 years, then 
tons of pecans at fifty cents a pound. 
Figure it out for yourself when you read 
Pigs, Peas and Pecans 


Where Are the Cheap Farms in the 
East? Since we began publication of 
A. C. Laut’s great series of articles on 
abandoned farms, hundreds of people 
have asked us how to find these places. 
Together with another timely article 
in the series, ““Success on Rediscovered 
Farms,’ we are publishing this week 
How to Find a Cheap Farm in the East 


If Maud S. and Nancy Hanks Were Trotting today, would they be 


as fast as Uhlan? Read Th 


Your Grandfather Read It. 


Your Father Read It. 


Deve lopmi Ht of the ‘I rotting Horse 


Are You Reading 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Frve Cents the Copy of . 1/1 Newsdealers 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, 


Penna. 




















“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ - 
in Your Home?” 


KRR 5 (‘Hk LS] MAAS to 
M all the little Fairies in all the 


happy. households in this 
goodly land. 
And Merry 


oe C m® Christmas to 
. F all their 

7. proud parents, 

| from the makers of 


FAIRY SOAP 


@ It is the ‘little Fairies” of this 
country, and their parents, 
who have helped us to make 
Fairy Soap so popular. 
€ Fairy Soap is always white, 
clean, pure and sweet—the oval. 
floating cake fits the nand—and 
we couldnt make it cost any 
more unless we hid its good- 
ness with expensive scents. 
€ Include Fairy Soap in 
your good resolutions for 
the New Year. 
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